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CHAPTER I. 

AFFAIRS AT THE VICARAGE. 

(0 long as the issue of her brother's 
illness remained doubtful, Fanny 
Willoughby, notwithstanding the presence 
of the hired nurse, had rarely quitted his 
bedside for more than an hour at a time. 

Night and day the devoted girl had 
watched by his pillow, listening with an 
almost breaking heart to those saddest of 
all sounds — the inconsequent utterances 
of a mind distraught by disease. 

Very dreadful sometimes is the experi- 
ence to which the anxious watcher in a like 
case is subjected. How strange are the reve- 
lations ; how painful the disclosures which 
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are not unfrequently made when memory, 
released from the guiding-reins of reason, 
wanders at will through the chambers of 
imagery, ruthlessly tearing aside the veils 
which enshroud them, and laying bare, 
all unwittingly, registered impressions of 
thoughts, words, deeds, which in conscious 
moments the unhappy possessor would 
defend from view with his very life. 
Which of us has not, amidst the hetero- 
geneous collection of embodied conceptions 
with which we have stored our mysterious 
brain-cells, some grim and hideous objects 
fitter for the charnel-house than for the 
temple of purity which we would fain have 
our minds supposed to be? Which of us 
would willingly subject himself to the test 
of a visit from the fever fiend of delirium 
or madness, which, stalking through the 
"sepulchre of the panting soul," acts like 
fire on invisible ink, causing long forgotten, 
apparently erased memories to flash forth 
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again into vivid legibility on the fever- 
heated mental tablets^ — buried phantoms of 
recollection to rise from the graves of the 
past, and become once more living and 
breathing realities? Few, indeed, even 
among the saltest of the " salt of the earth," 
would prove ready to challenge sucli an 
experimentum crusis of a pure and holy life. 

Clive Willoughby, however, had borne it 
well. No ugly words had passed his 
unaccustomed lips. No revelations of 
moral turpitude had startled his sister's 
ears. That the young man s life had been 
entirely blameless we do not pretend. He 
was not without faults, and he had never 
set himself up for a saint. But he had 
certainly kept his conscience free from 
gross sin of whatsoever description ^ and 
his thoughts had been habitually high and 
unsullied. 

A bright, brave, innocent young fellow, 
with a warm and honest heart, he had 
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little to fear when brought to this uncon- 
scious tribunal of self-disclosure, where 
perhaps the honestest of all confessions are 
made. 

Nevertheless, though he had revealed 
nothing ignoble, Olive Willoughby had 
betrayed in his wanderings a secret which 
had caused his sister some disquietude — 
the secret of his love for Eva Northbrooke ; 
the fact that it was for her sake, rather 
than for her brother's, that he had 
imperilled his life. When first this truth 
had been forced upon her credence Fanny 
had grown cold to Eva; but she had 
found it impossible to cherish against her 
the dislike which she had begun to feel for 
poor Alec, especially when presently she 
learned to suspect strongly that Eva 
returned her brother's afiection. Yet, 
anxious though she felt to certify this 
impression, and notwithstanding her natu- 
rally open disposition, Fanny had found 
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herself curiously unable to drop even a 
hint to Eva upon the subject. 

Janey, however, had done so. Poor 
Janey (who each day, all unnoticed as it 
appeared to those around her, was growing 
more feeble in body, more absent and 
dreamy in mind), finding herself alone 
with Eva one day, had told her all ; how at 
every moment of the day and night, her 
name was upon the sufferer's lips, coupled 
with passionate words of endearment. 
And Eva, thereupon, had simply and 
sweetly confessed her own love, making no 
effort to hide her trouble from the 
penetrating gaze of those child eyes which 
were watching her with such sad com- 
posure. Then, Fanny had come in; and, 
having been given to understand in three 
words how the matter stood, she had 
thrown her arms round Eva, and the two 
girls had wept on each other's necks. In 
words no futher allusion had been made 
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to the confidence thus exchanged; but 
it had been on account of it that Fannv 
had introduced Eva to her brother's 
chamber on that day when he was supposed 
to have been dying. And, now that he was 
recovering, in such happy contradiction to 
all expectation, it was tacitly understood 
that Fanny would contrive a second inter- 
view between the lovers so soon as Olive's 
strength would allow him to bear it. 

Meantime, Sir Eomney Northbrooke had 
sought in various ways to put a stop to 
his daughter's daily visits to the vicarage. 
He had declared that they were too great 
a strain upon her sensibilities, and that she 
always returned from them looking pale 
and woe-begone. He had once even been 
on tlie point of hinting that her marked 
solicitude on Olive's account was scarcely 
delicate ; but a glance at Eva's face had 
frozen the words on his lips, and the 
suggestion fortunately had remained un- 
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uttered. He could, in fact, think of no 
reasonable excuse for forbidding the visits ; 
and after Miss Heathcote's arrival at the 
Hall he raised no futher objections to them, 
only stipulating that whenever Eva went to 
the Vicarage she should be accompanied by 
her companion. To this arrangement Eva 
yielded ready obedience, little dreaming 
that Miss Heathcote had been instructed 
to report all that went on during their 
calls, and also, if possible, to prevent her 
from ever seeing Clive Willotighby alone. 
For his own part Sir Eomney was very 
attentive to the invalid. He sent down 
cases of champagne from the hall, and 
was constantly making presents of game 
and other deKcacies. He also wrote to 
Clive, offering now to himself the large sum 
of money which he had already offered for 
him to his uncle, in order that he might be 
able to prosecute his legal studies with 
more conifort and independence. But of 
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this note, and of the reply which he re- 
ceived to it, written in a weak and trem- 
bling hand, the baronet said nothing to Eva. 

Another fortnight passed, and every day 
during it Eva had been down to the 
Vicarage. The reports as to Olive's health 
had been increasingly favourable up to a 
certain point. He had been able to rise 
from bed, and to sit for an hour or two 
at a time in a little sitting-room adjoining 
his chamber. But for the last four or five 
days he had made no progress whatever, 
and had seemed, his sister reported, to be 
much depressed in spirits. 

Eva too, was becoming depressed in spirits. 
Day by day she had expected confidently on 
her way to the Vicarage that Fanny wOuld at 
length invite her upstairs to see Olive ; that 
Olive himself, who always knew when she 
was in the house, would ask to see her. But 
day by day she had gone away disappointed 
and heart-sick with deferred hope. 
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To Miss Heathcote Evelyn had not said 
a word respecting her love for Clive 
Willoughby. Under the circumstances she 
could not very well have done so. But 
she had grown very fond of her companion, 
and had found constant pleasure and solace 
in her society. She had observed, too, with 
amused satisfaction, that someone else 
seemed also to be growing fond of Miss 
Heathcote. As a rule their visit to the 
Vicarage was paid in the afternoon (Alec 
making it a point to call in the morning), 
and usually at the hour when Mrs. 
Dalziel was enjojdng her customary nap. 
But the Vicar, strange to say, happened 
nearly always to be at home when they 
were in the house; although, as Eva 
knew, he had hitherto been in the habit of 
walking in the afternoons. Now, the Eev. 
John Dalziel was by no means a ladies 
man. On the contrary, he was in a 
general way somewhat shy of the sex — 
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probably for prudential reasons, since 
from the day when he had taken his 
sister's orphaned children to his own home 
he had abandoned all idea of matrimony 
for himself. It had chanced, however, 
that on the very first occasion whereupon 
Miss Heathcote had accompanied her young 
charge to the Vicarage, she and Mr. Dalziel 
had fallen into conversation together. That 
conversation had left a very pleasing effect 
on the Vicar's mind. Emily's voice was so 
gentle, her manners so sweet and sympa- 
thetic, her face to his short-sighted eyes so 
sad and interesting, that he could not help 
dwelling a good deal on the thought of her. 
Further intercourse on the following day 
had renewed and strengthened the agreeable 
impression, and by degrees the middle-aged 
clergyman, ignorant as yet of the bourne 
to which he was drifting, had got into the 
way of looking forward to those diurnal 
visits of Miss Northbrooke and her com- 
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panion with a singular delight. He had 
acquired a habit, moreover, of confiding 
to Miss Heathcote's kindly ear all his little 
parochial difficulties, and of consulting her 
as to matters upon which he had never 
before thought of taking advice from any- 
one. In short, at the end of a fortnight he 
had grown to look upon her as his dearest 
friend, and to feel as though he must have 
known her at least ten times as long as was 
in reality the case. That his feeling for her 
was anything more than friendship he had 
not, however, learned to suspect; neither 
had it entered into Miss Heathcote's mind 
to suppose that such could be the case. 
On her side, poor girl, she was very grateful 
for the Vicar's kindly attentions. Of late 
years not many of the sweets of friendship 
had fallen in her way, and now, when they 
did, they seemed all the sweeter by reason 
of their rarity. In the Vicar's presence she 
enjoyed a curious feeling of warmth and 
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protection, like that of a starved and 
houseless wanderer who finds himself all 
at once provided with fire and shelter. 

When Eva rallied her, as she sometimes 
did, on the Vicar's marked preference, 
Emily always acknowledged with alacrity 
that she liked Mr. Dalziel very much indeed. 
But the acknowledgement was made with- 
out a blush or other sign of confusion, 
only with a little tender intonation of the 
voice. Had they appeared, indeed, such 
signs of confusion would Jiave astonished 
Eva considerably ; for, though she was 
pleased and imused at the strong friend- 
ship which had sprung up between the two, 
she had never dreamt of love in the case. 
At eighteen, a man of forty, if not a woman 
of thirty, seems as though he ought to 
have long since passed the age of love. 
Implicitly, if not explicitly, youth would 
always claim a monopoly of the tender 
passion as its right. 




CHAPTEE n. 

" YOU HAVE CURED ME." 

jEBEUAKY was now drawing to a close, 
and spring, even in mid-England, 
was beginning to make ;ts presence felt. 
Trees and hedges,, green with reviving sap, 
were bursting everywhere into bud, and the 
Vicarage garden looked quite gay with yel- 
low and purple crocuses, soft white snow- 
drops, and a rank abundance of golden 
daffodils. 

Miss Heathcote and Miss Northbrooke had 
just entered at the familiar gate, and were 
walking slowly and silently up the avenue. 
Silence, in fact, generally overtook them, as 
though by mutual consent, when approach- 
ing the precints of this dwelling, though 
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neither of them had remarked upon the 
phenomenon. Eva, who carried in one 
hand a fragrant pine-apple and in the other 
a bouquet of hothouse flowers, was looking 
down at the latter with yearning eyes, wish- 
ing that she could follow it to the presence 
of the beloved one for whom it was 
intended, when her companion uttered a 
slight ejaculation. Glancing up, Eva per- 
ceived that the Vicar was coming towards 
them, down a side path which led round to 
the back of the house. In another moment 
they had met, and when the ceremony of 
hand-shaking had been gone through, and 
inquiries answered as to the invalid's 
condition, Mr. Dalziel invited the ladies — 
looking, however, only at the elder as he 
spoke — to go with him to inspect a new 
addition which had just been made to his 
aviary. The Vicar of Broomdale had one 
hobby — ^he was a great bird-fancier ; and by 
degrees, not without many pangs of con- 
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science at the extravagance it involved, he 
had amassed a very fine collection of his 
feathered friends. The present accession, 
howbeit, had cost him nothing, and Mr. 
Dalziel was in high glee about it. 

" Do come and look at my Lophophorns," 
he repeated. " He is a magnificent fellow, 
all green and gold, and violet and blue — a 
native of the Himalayas, you know. Impeyan 
pheasant — that's the common name. I have 
the hen, too, but she is a sober-looking 
little brown bird. And how do you think 
I got them. Miss Heathcote ? Thereby 
hangs a tale ! This way, please. " 

" There is Fanny at the window !" ex- 
claimed Eva. " I will just run in to speak 
to her, and follow you directly. She is 
beckoning for me." 

Miss Heathcote hesitated. " I will wait 
for you, dear," she began. 

"Oh, no. You go on with Mr. Dalziel. I 
want to leave tlie flowers in the house. 
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You will excuse me a moment, will you 
not ? " she asked of the Vicar. 

" To be sure, my dear ! Tell Fanny to 
bring you to see my new beauty. Now, 
Miss Heathcote, shall I tell you who gave 
me the birds ? You remember what I was 
saying to you yesterday, about poor Moxon's 
son who ran away to sea a year ago ? 
But, I beg your pardon, perhaps you don't 
care to see the birds," he added, in a 
disappointed tone, observing that Emily 
still paused, undecidedly watching Eva's 
approach to the house. 

" Oh, yes, thank you ; I do, indeed," she 
answered, turning to accompany him, and 
subjoining, as Mr. Dalziel thought, some- 
what inconsequentially — " It will be all 
right, I've no doubt." 

By the time Eva gained the door Fanny 
had opened it to her. "What! more 
flowers ? " she ejaculated, kissing her. 
" Why, Eva, the others are as fresh as 
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possible yet. Clive changed the water 

himself this afternoon. You really ought 

not to be so extravagant. " 

" Mr. Dalziel thinks that he is not quite 

so well to-day, Fanny ? " 

" No," answered Fanny, gloomily. Then, 
with a sudden alteration of tone, she went 
on — " m tell you what it is, Eva — the poor 
boy is utterly wretched ! That is what is 
keeping him back. He does not say any- 
thing ; he tries to be cheerful ; but I can 
see that he is miserably unhappy. And I am 
sure that it is because of you. I believe that 
he thinks his love is hopeless — that — oh, 
Eva, you do really, really love him, don't 
you ? " 

" Fanny, " cried Eva impulsively, " let 
me see him ! Why don't you let me see 
him ? " 

" Because — because — the fact is, I asked 
him one day if he would like to see you, 
dear, and he said ' No. ' But — Yes, you 
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shall see him, if you will. Let us go up now, 
straight away ? You shall go into his room 
by yourself, and take the flowers. It will 
cure him ! " 

" Oh, may I ? Ought I, " stammered Eva, 
shrinkiug back with inexplicable inconsis- 
tency, now that she had obtained the per- 
mission for which she had just begged — the 
one thing that she had, for days past, been 
longing for so eagerly ! 

Fanny, however, did not wait to reply. 
She was already half-way up the staircase. 
"There, that is the little sitting-room, " she 
whispered, pointing to a door which stood 
slightly ajar. " He is there. Come down 
to the schoolroom afterwards ; I'm going 
to Janey. " And without another word, 
she slipped lightly away. 

Thus left so abruptly, Eva stood for a few 
moments in the quiet passage, pressing her 
hand against her heart to stiU its flutterings. 
Then, with timid steps and a heightened 
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colour, she advanced towards the partially 
open door, gave a little tap, and entered. 
Clive was Ijring upon a sofa with an open 
book in his hand. But he was not reading, 
and Eva had time to notice how pale and 
sunken were his cheeks, and to see that 
his face wore a look of intense pain, before, 
hearing the rustle of her dress, he slowly 
turned his head. The next instant he was 
upon his feet, his whole expression trans- 
formed and glowing with joyous surprise. 
" Eva ! Is it possible ! Is it really you ? 
Oh, my darling ! " He stopped short, 
dropped one of the hands which he had ex- 
tended towards her, and (whilst all the 
colour that had rushed into it gradually for- 
sook his face) faltered forth, " Miss North- 
brooke, I — I beg your pardon. " 

" Oh, do sit down again ! " cried Eva, 
alarmed by his pallor. " How weak you 
are still ! Shall I call some one ? Are you 
better now ? " 

c2 
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" Thanks, yes, I am all right. How kind 
of you to come and see me ! Let me get 
you a chair. " 

" Please don't ! I will sit here, " she re- 
joined, drawing a chair nearer to his couch. 
" Look, I have brought you some flowers. 
I got Harford to let me cut them for you 
myself. " 

" Did you ? How very kind— how good 
of you ! " he murmured, taking the flowers 
and looking at her with eyes full of love and 
anguish. 

"Good? Kind? "echoed Eva. "Oh, how 
can you use such words to me ! What could 
we ever do to prove our gratitude — our sense 
of what we owe you ? Ah, it is dreadful to 
think of your sufiering aU this for us !" 

" Do not think of it, then," he said, 
smiling sadly. "Indeed, the illness is 
nothing ; I am almost well again. And you 
owe me no gratitude, " he added, proudly. 
" I do not wish for gratitude. " 
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" We owe you no gratitude?" she faltered, 
disturbed, she could scarcely tell why, by 
his tone. " No gratitude ? Yet you almost 

died ! When I saw you last " she 

paused, blushing, as a recollection of the 
kiss she had pressed on his brow suddenly 
occurred to her. 

But Clive was not looking at her. He did 
not see the blush, nor appear to remark the 
pause. " Yes," he said, " the last time you 
saw me I was dying. Your presence called 
me to life again. It set my heart beating 
anew. It gave me a fresh impetus. But I 
wish, now — oh. Miss Northbrooke, I almost 
wish now that you had let me die ! " 

" Clive ! Clive ! Oh, why do you say that ? 
Why do you make me so unhappy ? " she 
demanded, in accents of alarm and keen dis- 
tress, quite unconscious of the fact that she 
had used his Christian name. 

The young man turned and gazed at her, 
and again his face Ht up with a sudden 
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radiancy. " Eva, I must speak ! " he ex- 
claimed, seizing her hand. " Tell me, would 
you have cared if I had died ? Would you 
have cared very much ? " he repeated, eagerly. 

"I think I should have wanted to die, too," 
she answered, almost in a whisper, trying to 
smile, but with her beautiful eyes full of 
tears. 

Clive pressed the hand which she had 
made no attempt to withdraw, and Eva felt 
that he was trembling from head to foot 
with suppressed feeling. " Can it be pos- 
sible ? " he interjected to himself. " Can it 
be possible that I should be so happy ? 
Eva ! Miss Northbrooke, did you hear — did 
you notice how I spoke to you at the time 
of the accident ? " 

" Yes," she breathed softly, blushing rosier 
than ever. 

" And again to-day, in the first joy and 
surprise of seeing you? Did you notice 
what I said to-day ? " 
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" Of course I did/' she replied, rallying 
now so far as to indulge in a merry little 
laugh. " Your questions are quite melo- 
dramatic, Mr. Willoughby ? " 

" Ah ! do not joke," he entreated. " You 
know, then, that I love you ? That I love 
you more than words can tell ? " 

" I will try to believe so, if you wish it," 
she rejoined, stUl archly, but with crimson 
cheeks and bright glad eyes. 

" Yet you leave your hand in mine ! You 
do not seemed shocked at my presumption ! 
Eva, you are not displeased ? " 

" Not if you really mean what you say, 
dear Olive." The glance which accom- 
panied the words was more expressive than 
the words themselves. 

Before she knew how it had been accom- 
plished, Eva found herself seated by Olive's 
side on the sofa, with his arm encircling her 
waist. 

" Oh ! my darling, my sweet, my love ! Is 
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it indeed true that you love me? I can 
scarcely believe it ? " he exclaimed. " Eva ! 
tell me plainly, or I cannot believe it ! " he 
urged, greedy for the sweet assurance. 

" Yes, I love you dearly ! " she protested, 
with the simplicity of true modesty, which 
has no kinship with prudery or coquetry. 
Why should you doubt it ? " 

" I do not, I will not doubt it ! And oh ! 
I am so happy — so happy — so happy ! " 
Between each repetition of this assurance 
Clive pressed virgin kisses on her brow, her 
cheeks, her lips — his first kisses to his first 
love ; pure as her own could have been, and 
all the more delicious on that account. 

Then, in accordance with world-old, in- 
evitable custom, the lovers fell to discussing 
the when and how, the why and wherefore 
of their love. Clive explained how that, 
although it was only on witnessing her agony 
at the moment of Alec's peril (when, as he 
declared with a lover's Ucensed exaggeration. 
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he had felt that he would willmgly give his 
life to save her from an instant's suffering) 
that he had first understood how passion- 
ately he adored her ; yet that, he now knew, 
he had loved her from the moment when he 
had first met her. Eva, for her part, 
capping this protestation with bashful satis- 
faction, opined that she had loved him even 
before she had seen him, through Fanny's 
description of his character and conduct. 
Thus, playing over again that old but ever- 
new drama, which to each fresh actor therein 
appears so wonderful and novel — and to be 
attended in his own special case with cir- 
cumstances of such unprecedented interest 
— the two went on chatting *over the rise 
and progress of their love story. The 
reminiscences of their interviews, however 
— of which there were not very many in 
all — were constantly interrupted by de- 
lightful Uttle mutual admiration duets. 
" You are so beautiful, my own Eva, 
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more beautiful than any one I ever saw in 
my life before ! And, then, you are so good 
and sweet I Ah ! there is no one like you 
in the whole world ! " 

" You are so noble, Clive, so brave and 
unselfish ! You are my hero — a real hero, 
of whom I have a right to be proud ! " And 
so on, con amm^e. 

Ah, they were young and in love — en- 
thusiastic as children in this first blissful 
moment, as they made confession of their 
reciprocal afiection and swore unending 
fidelity. Youth and first love ! Has not the 
conjunction ever been acknowledged to form 
a synonym for the perfection of earthly 
happiness — the acme of human bliss? Can 
any experience of later life, or second love, 
equal the strange sweetness, the ecstatic 
rapture of that first, half-timid step upon 
the enchanted ground — that first glance 
around at the prospect gleaming with all 
the freshness of novelty, yet glorified by the 
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mystic halo which enshrouds every object 
in those fair, unfamiliar Elysian plains. 

But alas, how long at the best do moments 
of raptui-e endure ? Scarcely had the lovers 
time to realise that they were perfectly 
happy before a little cloud had ai'isen to 
mar the completeness of then- joy. 

" Clive," said Eva, presently, " there is 
something I want you to explain. What did 
you mean by saying, a Uttle while ago, that 
you almost wished you had died ? Did you 
really think that I should not love you ? 
You foolish boy, you might at least have 
waited to be sure that there was some cause 
for it before you made yourself so unhappy." 

A troubled ejaculation broke suddenly 
from young Willoughby's lips, and his 
countenance fell — 

" Good heavens ! I had quite forgotten 
about that letter," he cried. 

" What letter ? " she interrogated, with 
quick reflection of his dismayed air. 
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For a few seconds Clive remained silent. 

Then, straining her to his breast, he re- 
joined, in a voice full of concern, "My 
darling, I am afraid, I am sadly afraid, that 
your father will not approve of our love." 

"But why? Wliat makes you say so, 
Clive ? " 

"Because, dear, about a week ago he 
wrote to me, and — " 

"Yes? Well?" 

" It was not a nice letter, Eva. Indeed — 
forgive me, dearest — ^I thought it a very 
insulting one." 

" Oh ! Clive. You must have made some 
mistake ! You perhaps misunderstood it ? 
Papa could not possibly have meant to 
insult you — you of all people in the world ! 
Will you let me see the letter ? " 

" I cannot, Eva. Unfortunately I have 
burnt it ! But it was written to offer me 
money." Clive blushed hotly as he spoke. 
" A large sum of money. Sir Eomney asked 
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me to accept it as a token of gratitude. But 
the letter — again I must beg you to pardon 
me, my own love — the letter conveyed, 
rather by covert inuendo than distinct 
assertion, the impression that you all felt 
the obligation under which you conceived 
yourselves to he towards me as an intole- 
rable nuisance. And the worst of it was, 
Eva, that it seemed to insinuate that you 
especially would be reUeved if you could 
feel that you had thrown off the weight of 
this imaginary burden by paying me for 
what I had done." 

" Oh ! Olive ; I am so sorry ! so ashamed ! " 
she faltered, crimson with distress. " It was 
shocking about the — the money. But, 
Olive, you must be mistaken about the tone 
of papa's letter. It is incredible that he 
should have intended to suggest what you 
appear to have thought." 

" Ah ! dearest, how glad I should be to 
believe it ! And perhaps I may have been 
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foolishly sensitive, and exaggerated the 
matter in my imagination," he pursued, 
with the apt hopefulness of his years. " At 
all events, I have made one mistake, my 
sweet ! Fancying that you knew and ap- 
proved of the offer that had been made to me 
I jumped to the conclusion that you could 
not possibly love nor even esteem me. That 
was what made me so miserable." 

" But now you will not be unhappy any 
longer ? " she asked, smiling. 

" Oh, Olive," I am so glad I came to see 
you this afternoon ! " 

"My darling, you have made me a 
new man ! But listen, Eva, do you know 
that I am wretchedly poor ? That, for the 
present I possess the magnificent income of 
£80 per annum ? Think of the difference in 
our positions ! It was your father's offer of 
money assistance which first caused me to 
realise the difference myself ; before that I 
had actually never thought of it ! My own 
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love, how dare I ask Sir Eomiiey North- 
brooke to promise yoii to me ? " 

" But, CUve, he must lave you for having 
saved his son's life. And when he knows 
that / love you — oh, what can position 
signify ? Besides, we are both so young," 
she added, cheerfully ; " we can wait for 
years and years. And you will rise in your 
profession, Clive." 

" Yes, please God, I W//," answered the 
young man, resolutely. " If hard work can 
do it, I will make something of my life ! " 

" And you mitfht have been rich already^ 
Clive. Ah, I know all that story about 
your uncle, Mr. Philip Dalziel, and your 
brother George ! *' said Eva, regarding him 
with loving admiration in her beautiful eyes. 

Clive made no reply. A sharp pang of 
regret, which he had needed to have been 
more than human to have escaped, shot 
through his mind. Ha ! as the heir to a 
hundred thousand pounds, how mu(*h more 
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hopefully might he have made his suit to 
Sir E. Northbrooke ! His colour went and 
came, and he bit his lips to control his pain. 
But the paroxysm was of brief duration. It 
had passed before his companion again 
broke the silence. 

" Besides, Clive, you must not forget that 
poverty and not wealth is what I am used 
to.^ I have enjoyed affluence for about 
eighteen months, whereas, for seventeen 
years, I lived in a state of — ahem ! If you 
only knew all about it you would see that, 
if there is any stooping in the case, it is you 
who are stooping to choose me." 

As a matter of course, there could only 
be one answer possible from a lover to 
such an observation, and CUve instantly 
gave it. 

" Mr. WiUoughby, you are making my 
hair untidy ; I can't allow that ! Dear 
Clive, papa will be sure to give his consent. 
He loves me very much." 
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"Who could help loving you, my own ? " 

" And he will do whatever I wish ; at 
least, I hope and believe so." 

" And so do I hope it ; I will, I must 
hope it ! Oh, Eva, you have cured me ! I 
feel perfectly well again ! To-morrow I 
shall be out of doors. In less than a week 
I shall be able to walk up to the Hall and 
put my faith to the test. You will see that 
I shall." 

"But, in the meantime, my poor boy, 
you are dreadfully thin. Hark ! there is 
some one at the door ! " And Eva retreated 
precipitately to the other end of the 
couch. 

A second discreet tap, and Fanny 
entered. 

" Well, Eva, have you given CUve the 
flowers," inquired that young lady. "If so, 
please come downstairs, dear. Miss Heath- 
cote has just come in from the garden ; and 
when I told her where you were she looked 
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quite frightened. She might fancy CHve's ill- 
ness was infectious ! But, dear me, how well 
you look, CUve ! Miss Northbrooke must 
have done you good," she subjoined, 
flashing a delighted glance from one to the 
other. 

" Fanny knows, Clive ; tell her all 
about it." 




CHAPTEE m. 

SIR ROMNEY REJECTS HIS DAUGHTER'S SUITOR. 

!r. CLIVE WILLOUGHBY'S boast 
as to the rapidity with which he 
hoped to recover his strength was justified 
by the event. In very little more than the 
week he had mentioned he found himself 
walking one afternoon along the broad 
carriage-drive which skirted Sir Komney 
Northbrooke's park in its approach to the 
house. His step, it is true, was somewhat 
feeble, and evidences of his recent illness 
showed themselves about his temples and 
cheeks, which had not yet filled out to their 
natural proportions, and in the attenuated 
figure round which his clothes seemed to 
chng loosely. Since the conversation re- 
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corded in the last chapter he had enjoyed 
only two very brief interviews with Eva. 
Acting upon the advice of her companion, 
to whom she had now confided her secret, 
and to whose judgment she deferred, not 
only on account of her superior age and 
experience, but also because her own in- 
stinctively right feeling corroborated it, Eva 
had decided that until her father's consent 
had been obtained to their engagement she 
ought not to see very much of her lover. 
But, whilst delicately giving him to under- 
stand her ideas on this point, she had ex- 
pressed at the same time her full conviction 
that Sir Eomney would not withhold his 
sanction. 

Until to-day, affected by her sanguine 
confidence, CUve also had entertained strong 
hopes that all would be well ; but now that 
he was at length about to put the matter to 
the proof, certain doubts and misgivings, 
which had all along been lurking in the re- 
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cesses of his mind, had sprung forward into 
very disquieting prominence. As he made 
his way to the Hall the anxious uncertainty 
of his sentiments seemed to communicate 
itself to his gait. At one moment he would 
quicken his pace almost to a run ; the next 
he would saunter forward with downcast 
eyes and slow, Ungering step. When at last 
he reached the imposing entrance, he was 
almost afraid to knock, and every rap after 
he had summoned courage to do so appeared 
to find an ominous echo in his own heart. 
By the time the door was opened, however, 
he had assumed outward composure. 

" Is Sir Eomney Northbrooke at home ? " 
he asked of the elderly butler who had 
answered his summons. 

" This way, sir, if you please," rejoined 
the man, and in another moment Clive found 
himself in the presence, not of Evelyn's 
father, but of Evelyn herself. 

" Eva ! " he exclaimed, surprised and de- 
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lighted. " My darling, I had not asked to 
see you. You seemed to wish, you know — " 

" Yes, I know," she interposed, hastily ; 
but I saw you coming, Clive, and I told 
Elliot to show you in here. I felt that I 
must speak to you for one moment before 
you went to papa. Dearest, I want you to 
know — to remember always — that even if 
papa should refuse to let us be engaged, 
which, I think, he cannot^ cannot do, that I 
shall love you just the same ; and that never, 
never, never, so long as I live, shall I care 
for any one else, or marry anyone else." 

Clive responded with a warm embrace 
and a corresponding assurance, couched in 
fervent language, of his own fidelity. 

" Whilst my heart beats, Eva, it must be 
true to you. My love for you, my darling, 
has become a part of my very life ! The one 
can only end with the other. And now I 
shall go to Sir Eomney with more boldness. 
You have given me fresh courage, my Eva." 
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" Yes, go now ; and I will wait here till 
you come back. In any case, you will, of 
course, see me again before you leave the 
house. Come quickly, dear," she went on, 
leading the way to the door. " Papa is in 
his library, and I want you to catch him 
there. He has only just gone to fetch a 
book we were speaking of. There, adieu for 
the present! You will find me here after- 
wards ; " and with one more kiss the lovers 
tore themselves apart. 

Clive, who knew the house well, walked 
straight to the library, and entered without 
waiting to be announced. Sir Eomney was 
standing upon some steps in front of one of 
the bookshelves, and on hearing the door un- 
closed he glanced round inquiringly. Then, 
stifling an exclamation which sounded 
to the young man's ears more indicative of 
surprise than pleasure, he descended and 
offered his hand. 

" Dear me ! Mr. Willoughby ? I am pleased 
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to see you so mucli better. I had no idea 
you were sufficiently convalescent to venture 
so far as this. Pray be seated." 

The words were courteous, but the tone 
in which they were uttered caused ]f)Oor 
Clive's newly-inspired courage to evaporate. 
Moreover, there was an inimical look in the 
baronet's eyes ; which eyes he now saw for 
the first time, and of which he could not 
help noticing the beauty and power of 
expression, as likewise the total freedom 
from any sign of disease. But he was not 
allowed much space for studying the fea- 
tures in question. Sir Eomney almost in- 
stantly resumed his dark spectacles, which 
were lying upon the table. 

" And you are really feeling quite strong 
again?" he inquired, whilst fitting them on." 

** Oh ! yes ; thanks. At least, I have no 
doubt I shall do so in a few days." 

" That is well," rejoined Sir Komney, 
glancing at the title page of a book he held 
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in his hand. "Eemarkably spring hke 
weather, is it not ? " 

" I found the wind a little cold," replied 
the young man, his spirits dropping rapidly 
to zero. "But that might be because of my 
having been confined so much to the house 
of late." 

" Very probably. I am sorry Alec is not 
within. He would, of course, have been re- 
joiced to see you, and to have had the 
opportunity of thanking you again for hav- 
ing saved his valuable existence." 

" I have called this afternoon. Sir Eom- 
ney, to see yourself; not your son," faltered 
CHve. I — I wish to speak to you on a sub- 
ject of much importance." 

Sir Eomney looked up quickly. 

" Ah ! I understand. You have recon- 

sidered that little matter I wrote to you 
about? I am glad of it. It will be an 
immense reUef to us all, I assure you, to be 
enabled to prove our gratitude by being of 
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service to you in the way I indicated. You 
answered my letter in a rather curt and un- 
gracious manner, my good friend ; but since 
you have thought better of my proposal, 
that is of no consequence." 

" I beg your pardon. Sir Romney North- 
brooke ; but I have certainly not recon- 
sidered your proposal ! " protested Clive, with 
a flush of pride and indignation ; " and I am 
distressed, sir, that you should revert to it. 
I feel sure that you cannot mean to insult 
me ; but, if you will put yourself in my 
place for a moment, you will understand- 
how the suggestion affects me. How would 
it be possible, sir, for any gentleman to 
accept monetary recompense for having 
done a thing which it was his simple duty 
to do ? " 

Sir Romney shrugged his shoulders, and 
smiled in a supercilious fashion, highly irri- 
tating to his visitor. 

" Well, well," he replied ; " if that is your 
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• 
way of looking at it, there is nothing further 

to be said on the subject. The matter 
appears to me a very simple one. You saved 
Alec Northbrooke's life at some risk, I sup- 
pose, of your own. Alec Northbrooke's 
father, impelled by the gratitude which 
might naturally be expected of him, wishes 
to further your success in life. Voila tout I 
However, you choose to be Quixotically in- 
dependent ; so there is an end of it." And 
the speaker, pushing his chair nearer to the 
table, drew forward a miscroscope and 
peered through it, as though to intimate 
that there was an end also of the conversa- 
tion. 

Poor CUve remained silent, nervously 
twirling the cap which he held between his 
knees, and knitting his frank brows in tor- 
tured perplexity. From the commencement 
of the interview Sir Eomney's manner had 
been the reverse of encouraging ; but now, 
after this unfortunate little fracas, the 
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difficulty of introducing the object of his 
visit had become a thousand-fold greater. He 
felt a sickening prescience, too, as to the re- 
sult of his application. Nevertheless, he was 
resolved that it should be made, and also 
that it should not fail for lack of pressing. 
Clearing his throat, he turned to the baronet, 
determined to plunge at once in medias res, 

" Do you know anything of structural 
botany ? " broke in the latter, before he 
could get out a word. " I have a collection 
here of sections of various kinds of leaves, 
showing the arrangement of the fibro-vascu- 
lar bundles. Would you care to look at 
them ? " 

" Thank you, no ! Sir Eomney, may I re- 
quest your attention for a short time? I 
have a matter of — of very serious moment 
to speak to you about." 

" Indeed ? Ha ! I recollect you said some- 
thing of the kind before, and I guessed at 
the only thing which occured to me as form- 
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ing a question of interest between us. I 
beg your pardon. Now I am all attention." 

Sir Eomney had pushed aside his micro- 
scope, and with his arms folded across his 
breast he was regarding the young man, 
his face like a cold, expressionless mask. 

Clive spoke now with the calmness of 
despair. 

" It is no use beating about the bush. I 
will say what I have to say in a few words. 
Sir Eomney, I love your daughter !" 

" Eeally ? That is very kind of you ! 
Well?" 

" I love her, sir, with all my heart and 
soul, with a passionate devotion which it is 
impossible to express !" 

" Dear ! dear ! dear ! That is rather a 
pity, is it not ?" asked Sir Eomney, with an 
affectation of sarcastic concern. " I am, 
perhaps, a curious person to choose for a 
confidant on the point ; but, as you honour 
me so far, I would recommend you to get 
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rid of the fancy. I really would ! It might 
possibly cause you a little uneasiness." 

" Oh ! Sir Eomney, is it not only that / 
love Miss Northbrooke ; but that she also 
loves me !" pleaded the young man. 

" Humph ! this is a different matter," 
exclaimed the other, angrily. " You don't 
mean to tell me that you have already 
spoken to Miss Northbrooke — to my 
daughter? And without first consulting 
me?" 

Olive signified assent. 

" Then you had no right to have done it, 

sir ! I consider it a impertinent 

action !" The speaker, though not accus- 
tomed to swear, used a very ugly word. 

" I am exceedingly sorry to have given 
you any occasion for offence. Sir Eomney," 
returned Olive, in a dignified, yet con- 
ciliatory tone. " But if I have transgressed 
against custom or propriety in addressing 
myself in the first instance to Miss North- 
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brooke, the circumstances under which it 
was done would, I am sure, if I could 
explain them, plead my excuse." 

" Oh, no doubt !" sneered his interlocutor. 
" And I am to understand, then, that the 
purpose of your present visit is to demand 
my daughter's hand ? " 

"To demand it? Oh! Sir Eomney, I 
would plead for it as for the greatest favour 
that was ever conferred beneath the sun !" 

" Just so ! Well, suppose we come now 
to matters of business. You have proposed 
to my daughter. May I ask what settle- 
ments you are prepared to make upon her, 
and what is the exact amount of your 
present income and of your future 
prospects ?" 

Olive blushed crimson. Yet he held his 
head erect, and looked straight into his 
questioner's face as he replied — 

"From what has elapsed. Sir Eomney,. 
you have proved yourself to be already 
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acquainted with my circumstances. So far 
as money is concerned, I am painfully con- 
scious that I have indeed no right to aspire 
to Eva's affections ; but I belong sir, to a 
good family, and I hope and believe that I 
shall succeed in my profession. My uncle 
has this morning completed arrangements 
which will enable me to go up to London 
immediately, and I will work as hard as any 
man ever worked in this world to make a 
name and a home that I may offer her. 
We are both willing to wait. Sir Eomney. 
Still, ah ! sir, I know — I confess — that there 
is nothing to justify me in having spoken 
but the one simple fact that we love each 
other r 

" Precisely !" remarked Sir Eomney, rub- 
bing his hands together and smiling with an 
air of intense sarcasm. " I understand all 
that ! Let me congratulate you, sir, upon 
being a much more sagacious personage 
than I took you for ! A little while ago, I 
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spoke of you as Quixotic and independent. 
I recall the observation, with an apology. 
You are an astute young fellow, sir." 

" I don't understand ?" queried the young 
tiian. 

" Of course not ! That honest, ingenuous- 
looking face of yours, taken in combination 
with a shrewd intellect, is really worth a 
fortune to its possessor. You never heard, 
I daresay, that whilst in business in America 
I made something like half a million of 
money ? " 

" I knew that you had returned a very 
rich man, Sir Eomney," acknowledged Olive, 
sensible that there was some offensive 
meaning in his companion's words ; but un- 
able as yet to perceive their drift. 

" Ha ? And I am sure that it never 
occurred to you that, having a right to 
dispose of that money as I chose, I should 
in all probability leave it to my daughter ; 
my son being sufficiently provided for by 
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the entailed property? In ignorance of 
your praiseworthy aspirations, I made you 
the offer which called forth such virtuous 
indignation on your part, and that prompt 
refusal which now moves me to admiration. 
You were a sensible fellow, sir, to prefer 
half a million in posse to a paltry five 
thousand in esse'' 

Clive started to his feet, his face aflame, 
his blue eyes scintillating wrathfully. " How 
dare you impute such vile motives to me !" 
he cried, with that sudden passion of angry 
contempt to which all noble minds are 
subject under the pressure of gross in- 
justice, whether as directed towards them- 
selves or others. " Sir Romney North- 

brooke, you are her father, or and I 

cannot, therefore, resent the wrong you 
do me," he added, in an altered voice. " I 
can only affirm, before God, sir, that were I 
possessed of all the gold of the Indus, and 
were she without a penny in the world, I 
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should rejoice to have our positions thus 
reversed — though perhaps the pride which 
prompts that feeling is not a very worthy 
sentiment. Eich or poor, she is what she 
is — the one, one woman in the world to 
me. I love her for herself alone, and 
having once known her, I shall never cease 
to love her. You may refuse my suit, Sir 
Komney, but you cannot tear her image 
from my heart," he went on, in the some- 
what high-flown language to which lovers, 
and especially young ones, are prone. 
" And I have a right to love her, sir ; she 
has given me that right ! " he added, 

proudly. 

" Then you ought to be ashamed to own 

it !" broke forth the Baronet, in bitter, con- 
centrated fury. "Your conduct, sir, has 
been mean and dastardly. You have taken 
advantage of my poor girl's impulsive 
gratitude — of the unaccountable affection 
which she bears to that dolt-headed brother 
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of hers. You have made market of the 
action whicli won her regard, and of the 
sentimental emotion which your illness has 
naturally evoked. This romance has made 
a hero of you in her imagination, no 
doubt ; but, thank heaven, I can forbid the 
mischief going further, and I do forbid it. 
You hear, young man ? I unconditionally 
decline to entertain your proposal, and I 
add that, by having made it, you have 
forfeited your claim, so far as / am con- 
cerned, to be regarded as a benefactor of 
the family. And now, Mr. Willoughby, I 
will wish you good day." 

" Then it is all over ? all ended ?" cried 
the young man, suddenly realising this fact, 
and turning deadly pale as he gazed at the 
cruel arbitrator of his fate. " There is no 
hope? We are to be separated, entirely 
separated ! Good God ! how am I to bear 
it?" 

A movement of pity took possession of 
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the elder man as he witnessed the anguish 
of his junior — that anguish which, as he 
well knew, he had no real right or power 
to inflict. He hated this young fellow with 
a bitter hatred — a hatred compared with 
which his contemptuous dislike of Alec was 
mere child's play ; yet he could not see him 
sufier as he was now doing without some 
stirrings of compunction and sympathy. 
But there was no thought of relenting in 
his mind, no hesitancy in his manner when 
he spoke again. 

" Come, come, Mr. Willoughby, you will 
soon get over it. You are young, and no 
feeling lays deep hold of the young. Why, 
boy, what do you know about love ? What 
can a beardless stripling know about love ? 
You sufier for a moment, yes ; but a month 
hence you will be all right again ! " 

Clive made no response. He stood still, 
grasping the back of the chair from which 
he had risen, a look of stony despair in his 
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young face, which bore so plainly the marks 
of recent illness. 

" Ay, in your case, it will pass, it will 
soon pass," continued the Baronet, turning his 
regard away from his companion. " You 
know nothing of a man's jfierce passion, 
which eats into the heart like a consuming 
jfire, which grows hotter and jfiercer day by 
day, which licks up with its devouring 
flame everything it touches, which turns 
the world and all it contains to dust and 
ashes — feeding upon everything, swallowing 
up everthing, till it becomes itself all in all ! 
Good Heavens, boy! how would you like 
to love like that, and yet to feel that you 
could never possess the object of your 
desire — never, never, never ! And your 
light fancy, forsooth, is to be rewarded, 

whilst Bah ! Tell me, young man, 

what would you do to get her ? Supposing 
the age of superstition h^d returned, and 
one could believe in the soul and the devil 
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— ^would you sell your soul to the devil to 
win her ? " 

During the progress of this extraordinary 
speech, Clive Willoughby's countenance had 
gradually acquired a startled air ; and he 
now gazed at Sir Eomney, as though in 
doubt as to whether he had taken leave of 
liis senses. A light, satirical laugh, how- 
ever, soon dispersed his uneasiness on this 
point. 

This strange man, the father of his sweet, 
transparent-natured Eva, had chosen, for 
some incomprehensible reason, to play with 
his feelings, to torture him with mockery. 

" Well, you don't answer ! My question 
shocks your fine susceptibilities. Your love 
would not carry you so far as that, then ; 
you would stop short of compromising your- 
self with his Satanic majesty, eh ? " 

" K you mean that I would not commit 
a crime to obtain Eva for my wife, you are 
quite right. Sir Eomney Northbrooke. For, 
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were I to pollute my conscience by wrong- 
doing in order to gain her, we might be 
married, we should not be united. Any 
vileness, shame, or injustice would rise up 
as an effectual barrier to separate me from 
one so good and pure ; so that by selling 
my soul to the devil, as you say, I should 
not win but lose her." 

" By , I beheve you are right ! There 

is the barrier ! How can she love a bad 
man — it is — pooh ! bosh ! what idiotical 
absurdity in the shape of conversation have 
we drifted into ? You will go away under 
the impression that I am intoxicated. Pray 
let this interview terminate at once. I re- 
fuse you, young sir, as you cannot but 
acknowledge, for very satisfactory reasons. 
I could not suffer my daughter to marry a 
man with an income of £80 a year and no 
settled prospects. However, shall I give 
you some hope ? Come to me within a few 
years with a respectable fortune — say 
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£100,000— and you shall have her. There, 
I promise you that !" 

Clive, who had taken his hat, staggered 
up against the table, and leaned on it 
heavily, as though he had sustained a blow. 

" You would give her to me if I had a 
hundred thousand pounds T' he gasped. 

" To be sure !" answered Sir Eomney, 
misinterpreting the young man's emotion. 
He had never, as it chanced, heard of Mr. 
Philip Dalziel, or of Olive's noble renuncia- 
tion of an inheritance equal to the sum he 
had named ; and he took it for granted 
that it was the magnitude of the stipulation 
which had thus affected him. " To be 
sure ; I should have no excuse in that case 
for withholding my sanction. Come, cheer 
up ! As a rising barrister, you know, you 
will soon accumulate a trifling fortune like 
that." 

The satirical, insincere words fell upon 
deaf ears. A terrible struggle had com- 
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menced in the young man's mind. " Is 
thy servant a dog that he should do this 
thing?" A few moments since, Olive had 
protested that he would not sully his con- 
science with wrong-doing even to obtain 
Eva for his wife — that shame or injustice, 
indulged in on his part, would interpose 
like a barrier to divide them. Yet now, 
under the force of sudden temptation, he was 
not only contemplating wrong and injustice, 
but absolutely longing to commit them. 

It might not be too late yet, he was 
telling himself, to reverse the self-sacrijficing 
deed which he had done on his brother's 
account. He might still oust George from 
his heirship ; that heirship of which, since 
it had been promised to him in the first in- 
stance, Clive had deemed it inequitable to 
deprive him so many months ago, but 
which, now that he had actually entered 
upon it, it would be ten times more cruel 
and unjust to steal from him. 
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Yes, he might go to Spain and tell his uncle 
that he had repented of his decision, and 
Mr. Dalziel, he believed, would still be 
willing to choose him for his heir. His 
uncle's death, as he knew, might occur any 
day. Any day, therefore, he might be able 
to return in a position to fulfil Sir Eomney's 
condition, and to claim Eva's hand. The 
trial to George would be terrible, of course, 
if he were now to be deprived of his antici- 
pated wealth ; but what was the loss of 
money to the loss of love? Besides, why 

should not one person be made miserable 
rather than two ? Why should not George 
sufier rather than Eva and himself? The 
rush of thought, the violence with which 
these ideas assailed and solicited him, 
turned him sick and giddy. He longed to 
be alone that he might look them in the 
face; and once more seizing his hat he 
made for the door, forgetting to bid Sir 
Komney good-day, and only remembering 
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as he was about to quit the room that Eva 
had promised to await his return to the 
apartment where their brief interview had 
been held. 

" I may see Miss Northbrooke for a few 
moments, sir, may 1 not? You will not 
object to our bidding each other farewell?" 

" Object to it? But indeed I shall object 
to it ! " was the sharp, unhesitating reply. 
" I prohibit it strictly, and I wonder that 
you should have the — the folly — I use the 
mildest term I can think of — to suggest 
such a thing ! " 

With a calmness that astonished the 
baronet, and which afterwards deeply 
amazed himself, Clive acquiesced in this 
interdiction. 

" But at least, sir, you will allow me to 
write," he pleaded, "just one Uttle note?" 

Sir Romney considered for a minute, eye- 
ing the young man suspiciously. Having 
no clue to it, he could not understand the 
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change in his demeanour — the fact that 
there was now more of excitement in the 
air of distress. 

" Yes," he replied, presently, " you may 
write once — a note, mind, that shall require 
no answer. And I trust to your honour 
that you will not attempt to see Miss 
Northbrooke again ; though, for the matter 
of that, I shall take good care that you don't." 

" I will take good care, too, that she never 
receives your letter," he muttered to him- 
self, as he stood at the hall door, watching 
the rejected lover's departure. "But I 
should like to know what notion you have 
got into your head, you young fool, that is 
so evidently buoying you up." 

Poor Clive ! It was a notion that would 
not bear the test of half an hour's quiet 
reflection. Scarcely had he shut himself 
up in his own room at the Vicarage ere he 
had banished it with scorn. Then, when 
the clouds had rolled away from his mind. 
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and that futile hope of reunion had van- 
ished, the poor fellow realised that all was 
indeed ended ! He had parted from his 
love without a last word, or look, or kiss ! 
Those wild, blissful dreams of the last 
happy week had ended in smoke ! Yet not 
altogether. He loved and was beloved ; 
that sweet truth remained to him still ; 
and, as he threw himself on his bed, writh- 
ing there in agony, and giving vent to 
tearless sobs which brought him no relief, 
Clive resolved that, although he might 
never see her again, he would live a life 
worthy of his love — that her memory 
should be his guiding-star through the 
waste and dreary existence which now lay 
before him. Then, forgetting himself and 
his own pain in the thought of hers, the 
young fellow went down on his knees in 
the solitude of his chamber and prayed, as 
he had never prayed before, that she might 
not suffer as he was doing. 



CHAPTER IV. 



FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
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j^^AELY in May of the year following 
I the events last related a party of 
travellers were crossing the Eastern desert 
from Gaza to Cairo by the route in use 
before the opening of the Suez canal. The 
party consisted of the gentleman known to 
the world as Sir Eomney Northbrooke, his 
supposed daughter, her companion, and 
maid ; likewise of two middle-aged clergy- 
men, and a youth of eighteen, son of one of 
the latter. These, with some fourteen 
camels (half of them laden with tents, 
provisions, and other necessaries of the road), 
and a large number of Arab drivers and 
attendants, composed the caravan as it had 
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started from Gaza. Two days ago, how- 
ever, it had been joined at El Arish (a 
miserable town on the frontiers of Syria, 
containing some Government barracks, a 
fortress, and a few storehouses, and sur- 
rounded by a waste of sand in all directions) 
by two other gentlemen, with their travel- 
ling menage and dragomen. Of these 
gentlemen, one was a German, a professor 
at one of his native universities ; the other 
an Englishman, who had taken a medical 
degree, but who, on acceding to a fortune, 
had ceased to practice, and now spent his 
time in travelling, principally for scientific 
purposes. For the past three months he 
and his friend, the German professor, who 
was of an antiquarian turn of mind, had 
been engaged in making certain explora- 
tions and researches in Arabia Petree ; and 
they were now returning to Egypt. Be- 
tween twenty and thirty years ago, desert 
travelling was neither so safe nor so 
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common as it now is ; and, as the greater 
the number of people crossing together the 
greater the security, it was considered no 
intrusion to join a caravan. Accordingly, 
the professor and doctor had tacked them- 
selves and their company on to that of Sir 
Eomney Northbrooke without ceremony or 
apology ; and in good sooth they had 
proved very agreeable additions. 

The weather for the last two days, since 
leaving El Arish, had been excessively 
warm ; so warm, indeed, that to proceed 
during the hottest hours had been im- 
possible. On both days, therefore, the 
travellers had encamped to rest from noon 
to sundown, moving forward only early in 
the morning, and again from the cool of 
evening till midnight. The sun had set 
on this second day with that gorgeous 
brilliancy which those familiar with desert 
sunsets have often remarked — the undula- 
ting waves of the vast sea of sand breaking 
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everywhere into colours varying from vivid 
red and deep orange to pale yellow and 
pink, and glowing with this magic bright- 
ness until the great fiery ball had sunk 
below the horizon. Then, all at once, the 
colours had faded away, leaving a dull 
dreariness over the monotonous landscape, 
corresponding with that cold, blank grey- 
ness which seems to settle so suddenly over 
the snow mountains, when the lovely 
crimsons and pinks die out with the setting 
of the sun whose declining rays have 
painted them. 

From their respective tent-doors the 
ladies and gentlemen of the party had 
watched the sunset, whilst their Arab at- 
tendants had been busy washing plates and 
dishes used for the dinner just concluded. 

Thereupon had ensued a bustle of taking 
down tents, packing and loading of camels, 
with the usual quarrelling amongst the 
drivers, and peculiar expostulatory noises 
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of the burdened animals. This business 
having occupied considerably over an hour, 
the caravan had at length started upon its 
further journey by moonlight. Evelyn 
Northbrooke had been amongst the first 
to mount her camel, and she presently 
found herself in the van of the pro- 
cession, riding near to her soi disant father 
and Dr. Grey, the scientific pnysician 
with whom Sir Romney had fallen into con- 
versation. As she gathered from a word or 
sentence which now and then reached her 
ears, the gentlemen were talking about the 
scenery amongst the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains ; and Eva was glad that the conversa- 
tion was not one wherein she could join, 
and that her father did not attempt to draw 
her into it, for she felt just now singularly 
disinclined for speech. Biding forward in 
silence, and trying to steer her " ship of the 
desert " a little apart from her companions, 
she gave herself up to impressions pro- 
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duced upon her by the curious scene 
whereby she was surrounded. To her right 
and left stretched away, as far as the eye 
could reach, a billowy expanse of sand 
drifted into little hillocks of irregular size 
and shape, some bare, others covered with 
a low-growing shrub, or by a plant with a 
convolvulus-shaped flower, the colour and 
form of which was distinctly visible in the 
bright moonlight. Behind straggled the 
long line of camels with their stately step 
and proud carriage of the head, and their 
burdens animate and inanimate, which cast 
dark and distorted shadows of themselves 
on the uneven ground. By the side of each 
camel walked one or more Arab guides, 
their white garments gleaming in the moon- 
light and fluttering in the light breeze which 
had now sprung up. To Eva the whole 
thing had a strangely unreal and dreamlike 
effect As she rode forward, hearing the 
murmur of her neighbour's voices, but 
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without distinguishing their words, and 
looking back at the string of unfamiUar 
animals with their Oriental conductors, she 
could almost have fancied, indeed, that her 
whole history since the return of her father 
to Sandyford had been a dream. Before 
tJiat time how dull and unromantic had been 
her life I Since, what excitement, what 
changes, what emotions had been crowded 
into the brief space ! 

As she reviews the occurrences of this 
eventful period almost in regular sequence, 
letting them slip through her mind like the 
changing phantasmagoria of a magic lan- 
tern, and feeling a presentiment that even 
yet inconstant Fortune had not exhausted 
all the surprises and caprices in store for 
herself and her family, we will take a rapid 
retrospective glance over the past year and 
see how we come to rejoin our characters 
amidst these novel scenes. 

After the refusal of her lover by the man 
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whose authority over her she had EKever 
dreamt of questioning, Eva had seen CKve 
Willoughby no more. Her father had car- 
ried her off almost immediately t6 Bevell 
Grange — the estate in Devonshire which it 
had been arranged was to be given up to 
Alec on his marriage. Here, though she 
had made no complaint of illness, the poor 
girl had grown thinner and paler day by 
day, wasting away under the pressure of 
constant heart-sickness and disappointment. 
She had striven, however, to hide her grief, 
and to throw herself with interest into the 
preparations which were at once set on foot 
for Alec's wedding. For, restlessly eager 
to carry out a scheme which he had resolved 
upon, Sir Eomney had set himself to hasten 
forward the marriage ; and, by dint of alter- 
nate bribes and threats, supported by Lady 
Sti Aubyn's flattering urgency, Alec had 
been induced to celebrate his nuptials within 
two months froin the time of his engagement. 
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In the meantime, whilst awaiting that 
celebration, the pretended baronet had wan- 
dered about the lanes which abounded in 
the neighbourhood of the Grange — real 
Devonshire lanes, narrow and dark by 
reason of the tall, rank hedges which shut 
them in — suffering far more horribly than 
Eva herself! Suffering because he had 
made her suffer — suffering because he loved 
her with a wild and passionate love, the 
true nature of which he never could — never 
dared betray — and to which was superadded 
the pangs of bitter, jealous hatred of his 
unconscious and injured rival. 

Yes, if ever a man had proved that the 

way of transgressors is hard, that man 

was Carleton Heathcote ! In his case, the 

biter had been most emphatically bit. The 

recoil of wrong-doing had, indeed, been 
sharp and terrible ! Looking back now on 

the fraud which he had planned by the 

grave of his friend, and which he had 
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brought to so apparently successful an issue^ 
he saw that it had been an awful mistake. 
In the light of his present experience, he 
regarded his career as impostor with con- 
suming contempt and futile regret. He 
cursed it for a cruel snare — a miserable and 
dreary failure — an infatuated madness. 

A thing had befallen him impossible to 
have forseen — impossible to have con- 
jectured — a punishment almost greater than 
he could bear. Once before he had loved, 
and his love had been betrayed under cir- 
cumstances which had greatly aggravated 
the wrong ; and he had believed himself to 
be beyond the reach of a second passion. 
Yet again he had learned to love, and with 
such a love as paled the other into insig- 
nificance! And the object of his passion 
was the daughter of the man whom he was 
personating ! The sweet girl whom he had 
taught to address him as " papa " — ^who 
believed him to be in reality her father, and 
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to whom he was compelled to act as a father 
whilst burning with the passion of a lover I 
What position could be more dreadful? 
What conceivable combination of circum- 
stances could be more disastrous than were 
those into which this unfortunate man had 
been led by his crime ? Compared with his 
hopeless agony, what was the milder misery 
of the hapless, but innocent, lovers whom 
he had succeeded in separating ? Every 
pain, in fact, that Eva endured found aggra- 
vated reflection in his own bosom. A 
thousand times a day he was the prey to con- 
flicting emotions in her regard. Love and 
pity, anger and admiration tore and tor- 
tured him by turns, as he witnessed the 
brave and patient manner in which she bore 
the first keenness of her suffering, the 
anguish of the wrench which, as she herself 
believed, had torn all hope of happiness 
away from her young life for ever. To see 
her cheeks grow paler and thinner, her 
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step more listless, her eyes sadder and more 
pathetic each day, whilst she Obediently 
submitted to the decision which he had no 
right or title to make, was terrible to him. 
Yet not for a moment did he contemplate 
any reUnquishment of that false right. To 
acknowledge his imposture would, of course, 
be to draw upon himself the severest penal- 
ties of the law. But it was not this which 
he most dreaded. In themselves the prison 
and the hulks would not now have ap- 
peared to him unbearable. The one thought 
that appalled him was that a disproof of his 
claim to be her father would be equivalent 
to placing her in the arms of her lover, of 
that noble youth whom his guilty and 
jealous soul abhorred. Moreover, to be 
able to exact the obedience of a child, the 
love of a daughter, was a thousand times 
better than nothing. So long as the truth 
remained undiscovered (and he had come 
now to feel almost secure against detection) 
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he could keep Eva to himself, could prevent 
her marrying. This he had determined to 
do, and no sooner was Alec's wedding over 
than, in the hope of distracting her thoughts 
and affections from poor Clive and drawing 
them more closely to himself, he had set off 
wth her and his sister for a tour in the 
East. 

Hurrying from place to place, they had 
first visited Greece ; then, crossing to 
Africa, they had sailed up the Nile, and had 
seen all the wonders of wondrous old Egypt^ 
From thence, vid Alexandria and Jaffa, they 
had voyaged to Palestine. They had been 
to Jerusalem and Jericho, to Bethlehem and 
Bethany, and Nazareth ; to the Sea of 
Ghililee, the river Jordan, and the Dead 
Sea. They had seen the Cedars of Lebanon, 
the Garden of Gethsemane, the Mount of 
Olives — in short, all the holy places of the 
Holy Land — and they were now returning 
to Egypt by the desert, and intending to 
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sail from Alexandria to Europe, Eva hoped 
on their way home, but on this point Sir 
Eomney had not come to a decision. 

In a great measure this long course of 
travelling had been effectual in securing the 
object for which it had been undertaken. 
Never for a single day or hour had Eva 
forgotten Clive ; not one whit less did she 
love him now than when she had left Eng- 
land. Yet time had softened the asperity 
of her grief, and she had unquestionably 
found distraction amidst the scenes through 
which she had passed, so full to her of deep 
interest and hallowed association. That 
she was not always unhappy, though never 
now light-hearted, the unfortunate man who 
loved her with such baneful devotion had 
the satisfaction of perceiving. But that 
satisfaction was counterbalanced by disap- 
pointment of the hope to which he had 
clung — that as time went on Eva, won by 
the tenderness which he lavished upon her. 
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would grow to love him more, at least in 
the fiUal relationship wherein she stood 
towards him — the only relationship wherein 
she ever could stand to him. "Love begets 
love," he repeated to himself many a, time a 
day, trying to brace up his declining hopes. 
But for once the old adage proved false. 
Instead of loving him more, Eva seemed to 
love him less with every week that passed. 
And this was not seeming merely, but truth 
— a truth for which Eva, in her ignorance 
of the strange facts of the case, often 
reproached herself. Believing him to be 
her father, she struggled continually to 
behave towards him as a good daughter, to 
render him all due obedience and affection. 
But the latter duty was beyond her power. 
She could be yielding, considerate, out- 
wardly kind, but she could not love him. 
The curious, undefined feelings of dislike 
and distrust wherewith he had inspired her 
from the first, and which she had never 
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been able entirely to overcome, had grown 
upon her ever since, without consulting her 
feelings or allowing him one word of 
farewell, he had driven away the man who 
loved her — the man who had saved her 
brother's life, and to whom some tenderness 
was at least due. After one or two fruitless 
eflTorts to alter the decision which she 
deemed so cruel and unreasonable, Eva had 
ceased to rebel ; but, despite all her 
endeavours to the contrary, the feelings 
above referred to had gradually developed 
into something like active repugnance. If 
she could avoid it — and in travelling it was 
easy to do so — Eva would never remain 
alone in the company of her counterfeit 
father. To her companion, Miss Heath- 
cote, on the contrary, she had now become 
very strongly attached. Poor Emily's dis- 
position was so gentle, so affectionate, so 
unselfish that it would have been hard, 
indeed, for a less sympathetic nature than 
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that of Eva's to have avoided liking her. 
Thrown together as they now were, the two 
clung to each other with sincere affection, 
Eva regarding Emily as a true and faithfid 
friend, and Emily striving to prove herself 
such, so far as in the nature of her un- 
fortunate situation was possible. Moreover, 
though she little divined its true cause, and 
was often led into conjectures far wide of 
the mark, Eva felt assured that her friend, 
like herself, suffered from some secret grief, 
and the sense of a community in sorrow was 
one' of the bonds which riveted her 
affection. Long ago they had learned to 
call each other by their Christian names, 
and on Eva's side, at any rate, the recollec- 
tion of their respective positions as employer 
and employe never obtruded itself. 

Such, then, was the condition of affairs 
at the time of that moonlight ride through 
the desert, to which we may now return. 




CHAPTER V. 

INTRODUCTIONS IN THE DESERT. 

iBLE sheikh, or chief among the guides 
whom Sir Eomney had engaged at 
Gaza, was an old Bedouin who had crossed 
the desert, as he boasted, many hundreds of 
times. The principal conduct of affairs being 
left to him, this man had arranged that the 
caravan should come to a halt again for a 
few hours of the night in a little valley that 
he knew of closed in by hills of sand, 
and where in the midst of the barren deso- 
lation a small plantation of palm trees 
flourished. Such plantations, belonging to 
wandering tribes of Bedouin Arabs, who are 
in the habit of encamping near them at the 
season when the fruit of the palm is ripen- 
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ing, are to be found scattered about here 
and there in divers parts of these otherwise 
sterile regions. 

The unclouded night was still as bright 
almost as day, though the moon was now 
declining towards its setting point, when 
between twelve and one, the travellers drew; 
near the appointed resting-place. 

The procession was not now in the order 
wherein it had started after sunset. A cara- 
van cannot well be got to march with any 
regularity of method, and partly by acci- 
dent, partly by design, Miss Heathcote and 
Eva were at present riding abreast in front 
of their companions, whilst Sir Eomney's 
camel, as well as that of Dr. Grey, had fallen 
considerably behind. For some little time 
the ladies had been traversing a ridge of sand 
from which the tops of the palm trees were 
visible ; but on reaching its verge they were 
stopped from descending into the valley by 
the sheikh, who had gone on in advance, and 
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who reported that it was abeady occupied, 
he feared, by Arabs, who, if in sufficient 
numbers, were always dangerous to an 
encampment on account of their predaceous 
habits. 

A few moments' reconnoitring, however, 
proved the alarm to be a false one. There 
was certainly a tent down below there at a 
short distance ; but, as observation quicHy 
showed, only one, and that differed some- 
what in shape from those commonly used 
by the Arabs. Near it in the open air 
burned a fire, round which reclined two or 
three figures ; whilst further away the kneel- 
ing forms of four or five camels were ar- 
ranged in a semicircle. 

Satisfied that the tent belonged to Euro- 
pean travellers, but astonished at the daring 
which its isolated position seemed to indi- 
cate, the guide now suffered the ladies to 
descend the low ridge, and preceding them 
advanced towards the tent. As they did so. 
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one of the figures round the fire suddenly 
sprang up, and, raising a shout which 
awakened his comrades, rushed into the tent. 
Therefrom immediately issued a second 
man, who, hurrying up to the sheikh, ad- 
dressed a few words to him ; and then, lifting 
his hat, approached the two ladies, and, 
saluting them with a low bow, exclaimed — 

" Thank Heaven, ladies ! the guide tells 
me you are Englishwomen ! " 

The personage by whom they were thus 
accosted was a gentlemanly-looking man of 
some thirty-six or seven years of age. His 
features, distinctly visible as he stood bare- 
headed in the moonlight, were strongly 
marked, and by no means of a common 
type. The nose was a decided aquiline ; the 
eyes, though deeply set, were large and 
bright, and were surmounted by thick black 
eyebrows* The lower part of the face was 
heavy and determined ; but, on the whole, 
the expression of the countenance was not 
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unpleasing. At the present moment it bore 
marks of intense anxiety, and the gentle- 
man's voice shook a little as he continued — 
" God must have sent you, ladies, as 
angels of mercy. My poor wife lies ill, I 
almost fear dying, in yonder tent ! There 
has been no one to nurse her but myself ; 
poor thing, she has been crying out for some 
one of her own sex. " Then, whilst Evelyn 
and Miss Heathcote hastened to dismount, 
he went on to explain that a couple of days 
previously, whilst journeying early in the 
morning, his wife had complained of feeling 
unwell, and that, riding slowly, he and she 

had gradually fallen into the rear of the 
caravan to which they were attached, and 

which was made up of a party of Spaniards 
and some half-dozen Copts, who had been 
performing a pilgrimage in the Holy Land. 
Finding that they were getting consider- 
ably behind, he had sent on to beg the 
company to stop or moderate their speed. 
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But this they had declined to do — the 
Spaniards having declared, according to the 
report of his messenger, that they were 
much hurried for time. In fine, he had 
been cruelly deserted with his sick wife and 
personal attendants. Having pushed on as 
well as they could for another hour, 
their tent had been pitched in its present 
situation, and his wife having retired to bed 
had rapidly become worse, and, as he re- 
peated in accents of keen distress, was now^ 
he feared, dying. 

Before the gentleman had finished con- 
veying this information, which he did in as 
few words as possible, several other mem- 
bers of the caravan were seen straggling 
into the valley ; and Eva, scarcely waiting 
to express her own sympathy with the 
stranger, proceeded to impart to him the 
satisfactory tidings that a physician was 
at hand. " That is he ! " she concluded, 
recognising Dr. Grey at some little distance* 
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" Thank Heaven again !" fervently ex- 
claimed the anxious husband, " this is in- 
deed joyful news ! " And, with Eva by his 
side, he stepped forward to meet the doctor. 

It was not until she had walked on for 
several yards that the former noticed that 
Miss Heathcote had remained behind, and 
that she was struck all at once by certain, 
facts which only then seemed to reach her 
consciousness, viz., that Miss Heathcote had 
listened to the story of their fellow-country- 
man with half-averted face, and that she 
had not opened her lips to make the sUghtest 
comment or to show the faintest interest 
therein* " How very singular ! " thought 
Eva to herself, recollecting numerous in- 
stances that had occurred during their 
travels in which Emily had proved herself 
to be full of the readiest sympathy with all 
kinds of distress. " And she is usually so 
kind and compassionate ! What can be the 
reason, I wonder ? " 
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" This is Dr, Grey, " she observed, ou 
reaching that gentleman, making a kind oi 
one-sided introduction. Then, leaving the 
stranger to his explanations, she hastened 
back to her friend. She found her pale and 
trembling, but Miss Heathcote accounted for 
the circumstance by saying that she had been 
attacked on dismounting by a sudden feel- 
ing of sickness and giddiness, which, how- 
ever, was now passing away. With affec- 
tionate solicitude, Eva offered the support 
of her arm, and the two walked about 
together (laying the blame of the indisposi- 
tion on the disagreeable motion of the 
camel)^ until, presently, Emily declared that 
she was quite recovered. 

Meanwhile, an incident which, had she 
known of it, would have impressed Eva as 
still more singular than that unsympathetic 
silence on Miss Heathcote's part (now ex- 
plained), was occurring again in connection 
with the stranger. 
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Whilst the latter was in the act of de- 
f»cribing his wife's symptoms to the doctor. 
Sir Eomney Northbrooke, who had alighted 
a little way off, chanced to approach, and 
catching sight of his face, he sprang forward 
with extended hand and a cry of surprise. 

" Hello ! Is it possible ? What, in the 
name of all that's wonderful, are you doing 
here, Jack Pendle " 

In the middle of the name Sir Eomney 
stopped short, and, turning red and white, 
drew back his hand and began to stammer 
forth an apology. 

" I beg pardon, sir, I really beg your 
pardon," he said. " At first sight, I mistook 
you for an old acquaintance of mine ; but I 
am wrong, I see. It — it is a mistake. " 

" You were mentioning the right name, 
however," returned the gentleman, studpng 
Sir Eomney's face inquiringly. " My name 
is John Pendlebury, and at school and col- 
lege I used generally to be called ' Jack.' " 
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*' Ha ? But the man for whom I mistook 
you was named Pendleton, not Pendlebury," 
rejoined Sir Eomney, still with some hesi- 
tancy in his speech. " He — ^I met him in 
Canada — in fact, he lives there. It is 
entirely a mistake. There is a slight re- 
semblance between you and — and my friend. 
My own name, sir, is Northbrooke — Sir 
Komney Northbrooke." 

The stranger bowed poUtely. 

" Then I am afraid I cannot claim the 
honour of your acquaintance," he replied. 
" It is rather a curious coincidence, though, is 
it not, that I should have reminded you of a 
man with a name so like my own? " he added, 
regarding the baronet with a dubious and 
phizzled air. " Quite remarkable, indeed ! " 

" Not at all ? I see nothing remarkable in 
it," protested Sir Eomney, in a tone of 
annoyance. "The resemblance is extremely 
slight, and again I must apologise for having 
made so stupid a mistake." 
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Eepeating his bow, Mr. Pendlebury at 
once dropped the subject, and, turning to 
the physician, begged him to accompany 
him to his tent. 

By this time all the baggage camels had 
arrived, and several of them having crowded 
in between, Miss Heathcote and Eva had 
not witnessed this brief interview on the 
part of the three gentlemen. Shortly upon 
its termination Sir Eomney joined them, and, 
having addressed a few remarks to Eva, he 
left her talking to the elderly clergyman, 
and somewhat to her astonishment wandered 
off with Miss Heathcote beyond the confusion 
and bustle of the encampment that was in 
progress. When, by and by. Miss Heathcote 
returned alone, Eva noticed that she looked 
pale and shaken, as though she had had a 
recurrence of the giddiness, . This time, 
however, Emily contended that the effect 
of the pallor must be due to the moonlight, 
averring that she felt perfectly well. She 
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insisted, moreover, on watching by the sick 
lady when presently the doctor came to ask 
if either of them would kindly consent to do 
so. But, as Eva also pressed her services, 
it was finally agreed that both ladies should 
sit up with the invaUd ; and that Mr. 
Pendlebury, who had not slept for forty- 
eight hours, should be invited to make use 
of the tent and couch which they usually 
occupied together. 

On being conducted to her presence the 
new nurses were a little surprised to find 
Mrs. Pendlebury so much younger than her 
husband. She appeared, in fact, to be a 
mere girl, looking much under her real age, 
which was twenty-two ; and being fair, 
golden-haired, and very tiny and fragile in 
figure. Her illness, though very severe as 
to sufiering, was not of a really serious 
character. But it had been aggravated by 
nervousness induced by the excessive alarm 
and solicitude of her husband, who re- 
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garded her almost with adoration (they 
had not yet been married two years), and 
who had tortured both her and himself 
with useless self-reproaches in that he had 
allowed her to venture on this desert 
expedition. 

The doctor's visit, however, had greatly 
re-assured her, and the sight of the ladies 
seemed to inspire her with still further con- 
fidence. Gratefully expressing her sense of 
obligation, she resigned herself to their care 
with the aspect of a contented child, and 
was very soon fast asleep. Once every hour 
it was necessary to disturb her in order to 
administer a mixture which Dr. Grey — ^who 
fortunately always carried on his journeys a 
small medicine chest — had prepared. But, 
with the exception of the briefest intervals, 
she slumbered peacefully till long after the 
early Eastern dawn had broadened into full 
daylight ; Miss Heathcote and Eva sitting 
the while, one on either side of her low bed. 
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each silently thinking her own thoughts. 
For a few moments during the single hour 
of darkness which had intervened between 
the going down of the moon and the first 
appearance of orient light, Eva had lifted a 
little canvas window in the tent and had 
peeped out. Here and there fires had been 
lighted, composed chiefly of dried camel's 
dung, and in the red glow from them she 
could see, on the one hand, the tall stems 
and outspread tops of the leafy palms ; on 
the other, the outlines of the tents, the 
kneeling camels, the recumbent dragomen 
sleeping round the fires in their cloaks. 
This scene, so strange, so utterly un-English, 
had recalled whilst she gazed upon it the 
curious dreamlike feeling of unreaUty which 
she had experienced earlier in the evening. 
When she returned to her seat by the bed- 
side of the sleeping invaUd her thoughts had 
flown from this lonely spot in the midst of 
the sandy desert to that great hive of bricks 
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and mortar where her lover now resided. 
How far were they divided ! What miles 
of land and ocean lay between them ! Yet 
Eva had felt that they were not really 
separated. They loved each other. Absence 
and distance could not annul that fact, or 
destroy the mystic bond of union which 
bound them heart to heart, which stretched 
across land and water, strained but un- 
severed ; which nothing could break, so 
long as they remained faithful to one 
another. And of Olive's fidelity to her Eva 
felt as sure as of her own to him. The 
kisses which they had exchanged had sealed 
each to the other for ever ; the vows they 
had mutually registered had been for time 
and eternity. She had never received that 
farewell letter which he had written to her ; 
yet no doubts of his faith and constancy 
ever crossed Eva's mind to add to the bitter- 
ness of their enforced parting. And though 
she could see no ground for its entertain- 
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inent, she nevertheless clung to the hope 
that some time and somehow that parting 
would end in a- blissful re-union all the 
sweeter for the pain of separation. But this 
hope had to be kept alive in spite of 
despair ; and, as a rule, it was but a feeble 
glimmer in the darkness. To-night it waxed 
brighter than usual, as she sat feeding it by 
happy but idle fancies. 

Her thoughts, however, were not occupied 
exclusively with this subject. Matters of a 
less closely personal nature from time to 
time obtruded themselves. For several 
months past Eva had been feeling very un- 
easy on her brother's account. From the 
communications which at first had reached 
the travellers very frequently, but which of 
late had fallen off considerably, it was easy 
to judge that Alec and Helena were not 
very happy together. As Alec phrased it, 
they had somehow not contrived to " hit 
it." But that they might learn to do so 
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with time and use Eva earnestly hoped ; 
and she was eager to get to Cairo, where 
she expected letters to be awaiting her, and 
which she trusted might prove more satis- 
factory in their tone. 




CHAFrEE VI. 

BENEATH THE PALMB. 

[E calm, unbroken sleep she had en- 
joyed, aided no doubt in its beneficial 
effects by Dr. Grey's medicine, had 
wrought a marvellous change in Mrs. Pendle- 
bury's condition. On the following morning 
she was so far recovered as to make it safe, in 
the physician's opinion, for her to pursue her 
journey. Accordingly, it was resolved that 
a litter should be constructed for her use, 
and that after sundown the same evening 
the whole party should proceed together oa 
their way towards Cairo. In its earlier part 
this day proved quite as sultry as the two 
preceding ones, but towards the close of 
the afternoon Evelyn Northbrooke, on going 
VOL. in. H 
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to her tent^ door, found that a refreshing 
little breeze had sprung up. Tempted forth 
by it, she took her hat and strolled out 
beneath the shade of the palms ; leaving 
Miss Heathcote, who, in addition to her 
night's watching, had passed several hours 
of the day with the invalid, now asleep on 
her couch. Besides herself, indeed, and the 
Arab cooks jand dragomen who were busy 
preparing dinner over a couple of fires in 
the open air, no one else seemed to be astir. 
The rest of the party evidently preferred the 
shelter of their canvas. As for her father, 
Eva had as yet to-day seen him only for a 
few moments. In the morning, when she 
had visited him in his tent, he had com- 
plained of a slight headache, and he had 
since kept himself in strict seclusion. 
Excusing herself now from disturbing him, 
she slipped round at the back of his tent 
and gained the cluster of palms. The sun 
was by this time getting rather low in the 
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horizon, but the spreading foliage at the top 
of the long bare stems still aflforded some 
grateful shade. 

Having walked about for a little while, 
Eva had taken off her hat, and leaning 
against the trunk of a tree she was fanning 
herself with it, in aid of the gentle breeze, 
when she noticed a gentleman approaching, 
his figure half concealed beneath a huge 
white cotton umbrella. Not recognising 
that article as belonging to any of tlie 
company with whom she had previously 
travelled, she concluded that the person 
carrying it must be their new acquaintance, 
Mr. Pendlebury ; and her conjecture proved 
correct. Elevating the umbrella as he drew 
near, Mr. Pendlebury, whose manners were 
somewhat ceremonious, executed a low 

bow. 

" Good afternoon. Miss Northbrooke," he 
said. ** You are very brave to venture 
out ; though, indeed, it is cooler here, I 

H 2 
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think, than in the tents. My wife has just 
fallen asleep," he continued, " and noticing 
you pass, I thought I might take the 
liberty of joining you for a few moments. 
I feel anxious to express my gratitude 
again, both to yourself and your friend, for 
the extrenaely kind attention you have 
shown to my poor Adelaide." 

" Not at all," protested Eva. " We have 
felt only too glad, I assure you, to have 
been of any service. It is my friend, 
though, not I," she added, smiling, "who 
has done the greater share of the 
nursing." 

" Indeed, she is most kind," repeated Mr. 

• 

Pendlebury, putting down his sunshade, 
and beginning to move the sand about with 
the point of it in rather a nervous fashion. 
" I wanted. Miss Northbrooke, if you would 
allow me, to ask a question in reference to 
her. I fancy — indeed, I feel almost sure, 
that I know Miss Heathcote." 
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" Do you ?" exclaimed Eva, with surprise 
and interest in her tone, " how very curious ? " 

" Yes. I believe she is a Sussex lady, is she 
not ? Her Christian name, I think, is Emily? " 

"It is," said Eva, "Emily Heathcote! 
Then you do know her ? " 

Mr. Pendlebury examined one of the 
wires of his umbrella as though he had de- 
tected something amiss with it. 

" Well, yes," he answered, " I don't think 
I can be mistaken. Our acquaintance, 
however, is only a very slight one, and I 
dare say Miss Heathcote may not recollect 
me. I visited at her home only for a 
few days, many years ago, when she was 
quite a young girl. But her brother I knew 
very well — very well indeed. Her brother's 
name was Carleton Heathcote,'' As he re- 
peated the name Mr. Pendlebury looked 
curiously into Miss Northbrooke's face. 

"Oh, indeed?" she rejoined, '^I was not 
aware that she had a brother." 
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"No? Then, of course, you are not 
related ? " he exclaimed. " Miss Heathcote 
is no relation to your father ? — ^I beg your 
pardon, I mean to Sir Eomney North- 
brooke?" 

"Certainly not," returned Eva, a little 
stiffly. "Why should you ask the ques- 
tion?" 

" Oh, pray excuse me," he begged, 
apologetically ; "I did not intend to be 
inquisitive or impertinent. The truth is. 
Miss Northbrooke, that something has 
occurred which puzzles me extremely. Sir 
Eomey Northbrooke and I exchanged a few 
words last evening, and — and — well, I find 
that he reminds me strangely of the Heath- 
cote family ; in short, of Carleton Heathcote 
himself. And the most extraordinary thing 

is that he seemed himself to . The fact 

is," he subjoined, breaking short, "I can't 
account for it ! " 

"Nor can I," observed Eva, with some 
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hauteur ; " but papa, I assure you, is not 
connected in any way with Miss Heathcote 
or her family. Until a year ago he had 
never even seen her. Miss Heathcote hves 
with us now, however, as — as my friend.'^ 

"Ah, yes, just so, I see," mused Mr. 
Pendlebury ; looking very much as though 
he did not see. " K Miss Heathcote is the 
lady I mean," he went on, interrogatively, 
*' she had an aunt named Mrs. John Heath- 
cote?" 

Eva inclined her head. "Yes," she 
rephed in a more cordial tone, "that is 
true. I have heard her mention her aunt, 
with whom she lived for some time, and 
who, I beUeve, was not at all kind to her. 
She is dead now, however, and Miss Heath- 
cote has no relatives ; at least, so I have 
understood." 

Mr. Pendlebury made no rejoinder for a 
few moments, whilst again he subjected his 
umbrella frame to a careful inspection* 
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"But, how, then, about her brother?" 
he asked, at length. " Does Miss Heathcote 
thmk — does she say that Carleton is dead ? '* 

"Miss Heathcote has never mentioned 
her brother to me," said Eva, wondering, 
and hurt at her friend's reticence, yet 
trying not to betray the fact to her inter- 
locutor. 

" Dear me ! What a very singular 
thing! What a very remarkable thing!" 
exclaimed that gentleman, casting another 
scrutinising glance into Miss Northbrooke's 
face from under his bushy eyebrows. 

"How so?" demanded Eva. "Oh, you 
mean it is singular that you should meet an 
old acquaintance here, in the desert ? Yes, 
it is curious. But I think Miss Heathcote 
has not recognised you, has she? At all 
events, she has not said anything to me 
about doing so." 

" No, I fancy not. She is scarcely likely 
to recollect me; and, not being perfectly 
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sure of her identity, I did not like to claim 
acquaintanceship. But I have an excellent 
memory for faces, and I felt at once that 
her's was familiar, even before I heard her 
name. Yet it will be — let me see — quite 
thirteen years since I saw her. I stayed 
then, for a short time, at Mr. Heathcote's 
house in Sussex — the uncle, you know, who 
was their guardian, Carleton and I were 
at college together at Cambridge, and at 
one time we were very great chums ; 
though, unfortunately, we had a serious 
quarrel just before I left college. But 
never mind that. I was in India at the 
time of his misfortunes, poor fellow. What 
a very sad affair that was, was it not, both 
for him and his sister ? " 

" Indeed, Mr. Pendlebury, I scarcely 
know to what you allude. Miss Heathcote 
has not told me very much about her 
family history. I know, however, that her 
fortune was lost through the mismanage- 
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ment of some uncles who were left 
executors of her father's will, and that for 
several years she has been obliged to 
support herself. But, as I said before, she 
has never named her brother to me ; and 
since she has not chosen to give me her 
confidence on the subject herself — no doubt 
for some very good reason," she added, 
hastily — " I must, I think, ask you not to 
tell me anything more about him." 

Signifying his acquiescence in this re- 
quest by a profound bow, Mr. Pendlebury 
at once turned the conversation into 
another channel. But it was evident to Eva 
that his intention was not engaged with 
what he was saying or listening to, and he 
presently gave proof of this fact by observ- 
ing— 

" I have been thinking. Miss Northbrooke 
— if you will allow me to return for a 
moment to the subject we were speaking of 
a little while ago — that it would perhaps be 
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better that I should not recall myself to 
Miss Heathcote's recollection. To do so 
might possibly renew in her mind painful 
impressions as to the past ; and there are 
other reasons, in fact, which make it appear 
better to me that she should still look upon 
me as a stranger ; though one who, I am 
sure," he interpolated, " has reason to feel 
very much obliged for her goodness. May 
1 ask you, therefore — at any rate, for the 
present — not to make any reference to what 
I have told you as to my former relations 
with her brother or acquaintance with 
herself?" 

Eva gave, very readily, the promise re- 
quired of her, and then, noticing that two 
other gentlemen (the clergyman, Mr. Mason, 
and his son) were advancing towards them 
through the Uttle grove, she turned with 
her companion to meet them. The latter, 
however, did not remain much longer in 
her company. After exchanging a word or 
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two with the new-comers, he raised his hat 
and withdrew under the shadow of his big 
umbrella to his wife's tent. 

As a glance at her sweet, girlish face as- 
sured him, Mrs. Pendlebury was still asleep ; 
and sinking into a seat by her side, her 
husband began to mutter aloud to himself, 
as though carried away by the excitement 
of his reflection : 

" Well, by George ! this is the very 
queerest thing I ever knew in my life! 
She, of course, is his sister — that i^ settled 

beyond question. But he How could 

it be Carleton ? How could it be ? And 
yet I'm morally certain that it is ! And the 
fellow knew me ; there's no doubt about 
that. The doctor saw, as well as I did, 
that it was all humbug, the way he turned 
it off with his Jack Pendleton. But then, 
the name ? — the grown-up daughter ? Con- 
found it all, what does it mean !" 

Falling into silence, Mr. Pendlebury 
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leaned forward on his camp-stool, and, with 
his hands on his knees, gazed intently at 
one point of the ground for fully half 
an hour without moving. Then, throwing 
himself back, he broke forth again: "Well, 
it's a mystery ; but I'll get to the bottom of 
it, as sure as my name is John Pendlebury ! 
I wiU'' And anyone looking at Mr. John 
Pendlebury's face, and noting the deter- 
mined set of his lower features, would have 
felt pretty well assured that the vow thus 
registered would not likely be set aside. 




CHAPTER Vn. 

GOOD CAUSE FOR DISQUIETUDE. 

IWELIi Grange was an old, ramb- 
ling, red brick-house, built under 
the shelter of a wooded hill, and in the 
midst of as fertile a country district as 
could be found anywhere in North Devon. 
Within five miles of it the sea broke upon 
a rocky shore, and upon the heights above 
salt breezes blew fresh and exhilarating 
across the intervening downs. Down below, 
however, in the close and narrow lanes, 
where rank vegetation clothed the loamy 
soil, and luxuriant creepers festooned the 
tall hedges, the air was stirred but faintly, 
excepting in the roughest weather. From 
the house, too, the invigorating sea breezes 
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were shut out, for, in addition to the shel- 
tering hill, a belt of tall and close-growing 
trees hemmed it round, and the mild atmo- 
sphere seemed sometimes to grow stagnant 
and enervating. 

From the time of their marriage the 
desirability of cutting down a portion of the 
wood in front of the house had been a moot 
point between Alec Northbrooke and his 
wife. The former contended, with some 
reason, that the exuberant forest-growth 
was unhealthy, and that, moreover, it added 
to the gloom of the house, which, as he 
complained, was already sufficiently gloomy. 
And, in truth, the interior of the Grange 
was by no means cheerful. A few of the rooms 
on the basement story had been modernised 
to the extent of being supplied with plate- 
glass windows opening to the ground, but, 
for the most part, the casements were narrow 
and the apartments low-roofed. 

The furniture, also, was of a sombre de- 
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scription, being old-fashioned and very heavy. 
It was, however, both handsome and valu- 
able, and much of it, as Alec was always 
proud to point .out, was marked by a 
coronet and a crest, the estate having been 
purchased a hundred years ago, just as it 
stood, by one of the Northbrooke baronets, 
on its coming into the market upon the 
death of an earl who had formerly owned it: 

Still, as a matter of taste, the present 
proprietor would certainly have perferred 
modern furniture, and would have considered 
a gilt paper a vast improvement on the 
ancient tapestry which adorned one or two 
of the rooms. Any suggestion, however, on 
his part, as to remodelling the appoint- 
ments of the house had been treated by 
Lady Helena as a shocking exhibition of 
vandalism. 

She would consent to no alterations, 
either within or without. To substitute 
modern gimcrackery for the old-fashioned. 
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massive furniture would have been sacrilege 
in her eyes, and as to cutting down the 
wood, she would not hear of it. She loved 
the fine old trees, and she liked the sense of 
seclusion which they gave to the house. 

Seclusion, howbeit, one would have sup- 
posed that the house must in any case have 
enjoyed. Save for a few farms and small 
cottages, there was no habitation within 
four miles; whilst the nearest railway 
station, one recently erected, lay at a distance 
of nearly ten miles. 

From that railway station one afternoon 
late in June a coach was making its way to- 
wards Bewell Grange. The vehicle, which 
was a hired one, contained Sir Komney 
Northbrooke, his daughter, and her com- 
panion, whilst on the box outside a maid 
and valet found accommodation. 

On the previous day the travellers had 
reached England from the East, but the 
letter which Sir Eomney had written to warn 
VOL. m. I 
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his daughter-in-law of their arrival at the 
Grange had, he feared, been too late for the 
post, which would account for the fact that 
no carriage had been sent to meet them. 
Knowing, however, as they did, that their 
advent was expected and desired, it could 
scarcely have been this apparent want 
of attention which caused the little party 
within the coach to look so dispirited. But 
dispirited, or, at all events, preoccupied^ 
each of the three certainly did look, and the 
drive was performed almost in silence. 
Leaning back in her corner of the coach, 
Eva gazed forth from the window, noting 
features of the landscape which she re- 
membered, and which helped her to realise 
that she was drawing near to the house 
where, for certain reasons, she eagerly de- 
sired to find, herself, but which, for others, 
she regarded with a shrinking dislike 
amounting almost to repugnance. Eighteen 
months ago she had suffered so much 
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beneath that roof that its sombre apartments 
seemed now to be invested for her with an 
atmosphere of melancholy association which 
she tried in vain to shake off, and which was 
deepened by the fact that her brother, no 
less than herself, had found it an abode of 
unhappiness. In a fretful scrawl which she 
had received from him in Cairo, Alec had 
complained of being " intensely miserable," 
and had urged upon her to return to Eng- 
land as soon as possible. The cause of his 
discontent, he had hinted, was his wife's un- 
kindness and neglect ; and, to crown Eva's 
anxiety on his account. Lady St. Aubyn and 
Lady Helena had written to lament that an 
appetite for drinking, which had developed 
itself shortly after his marriage, appeared 
now to be gaining complete mastery of him. 
Trusting that her own influence over him 
might avail to cure this evil, Eva, directly on 
receipt of the distressful intelligence, had 
begged her father to set out for home with- 

I 2 
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out delay. And she had not needed to pr^s 
her request. Sir Eomney had proved equally 
eager with herself to turn his back upon 
Egypt. So, likewise, had Miss Heathcote^ 
and in as short a time as it could be managed 
they found themselves upon the sea. 

Now, during the voyage home, a gradual 
estrangement had sprung up between Miss 
Northbrooke and her companion. Hurt by 
the proof she had received of Emily's ex* 
treme reserve towards her, in that she had 
never even mentioned the existence of her 
brother, Eva had been still further disturbed 
by a sense of some mystery in her present 
conduct. 

In consequence of the promise which she 
had given Mr. Pendlebury not to refer to 
his former acquaintance with Miss Heath- 
cote, she had carefully abstained from even 
allowing that gentleman's name to pass her 
lips in conversation with her friend. Her ob- 
servation, however, being quickened by her 
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knowledge, she had very soon become con- 
vinced that Emily recollected Mr. Pendle- 
bury quite as well as he recollected her, not- 
withstimding that she took pains to treat 
him as an entire stranger. Furthermore, 
she distinctly perceived that from some 
cause or other this chance encounter with 
him in the desert had greatly disquieted her. 
A change, at any rate, which dated from the 
time of that meeting, had certainly come 
over her. In her eye there was a settled 
anxiety, and in her manner a restless un- 
e^inei .Mch. strive though she might to 
appear happy and at ease, she could not 
hide from Eva's quick perception. But the 
strangest circumstance of all was that, as it 
seemed to Eva, her father was in some way 
mixed up in the matter. The nervous solici- 
tude, the new signs of what looked like fear 
or apprehensiveness, which she detected in 
her friend's mien, appeared somehow to be 
connected with or directed towards Sir Eom- 
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ney. Whenever, throughout the journey 
home, she had lost sight of hii!n for a few 
moments, her disquietude had seemed to 
increase, and more than once Eva had 
caught her looking at him with a curiously 
pitiful and distressed air. And that this 
was not imagination on her part was shown 
by the fact that her father also noticed, and 
appeared annoyed by her manner. On one oc- 
casion he even administered a reproof for her 
unwonted attention, by remarking stiflBy — 

" Miss Heathcote honours me with a very 
close observation. May I ask if anything is 
wrong with my appearance or attire ? " 

Yet, notwithstanding this rebuff and his 
apparent unconsciousness of anything un- 
usual in his circumstances or position, Eva 
could not help fancying sometimes that her 
father shared, to some degree, in Miss Heath- 
cote's inexplicable disturbance of mind^ To 
how large a degree he shared it she little 
imagined! 
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And, in good sooth, the soi disant Baronet 
and his sister had just cause for uneasiness, 
as a brief account of what had further 
transpired in the desert will explain. 

Terribly put out by the slip into 
which that unexpected meeting with his 
old college companion had surprised 
him, and afraid that the clumsy prevari- 
cation whereby he had sought to cover 
his recognition could only serve to 
awaken suspicion, Sir Eomney throughout 
the following day had given himself up to 
seclusion and reflection. As a result of the 
latter, he had joined Mr. Pendlebury, when, 
after sunset, the caravan had started for 
the continuance of its journey ; and until 
the halt towards noon of the next day he 
had kept as closely as the erratic move- 
ments of his camel would permit to that 
gentleman's side. Again, during the two 
succeeding days which were still required 
to reach the borders of the desert, he had 
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not only avoided shunning Mr. Pendlebury's 
society, but had taken every opportunity of 
throwing himself into it. He had proved^ 
too, in his regard, a very communicative 
companion. He had talked almost con- 
stantly about his own personal and family 
affairs, bringing them on the tapis in a v«-y 
free, not to say obtrusive, manner. There 
were, however, certain circumstances of 
his supposed history to which he had care- 
fully omitted any reference. He had said 
nothing about his desertion of his wife or 
liis sojourn in America. On the contrary, 
he had tried to convey the impression to 
Mr. Pendlebury's mind that he had lived 
always with his children, and had watched 
them grow up. He had spoken a good 
deal, also, about his sister. Lady St. Aubyn ; 
dwelling especially on little incidents of the 
long visit she had paid at his house shortly 
before he had set out upon this eastern 
tour. He had repeated, moreover, many 
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little anecdotes in connection with the late 
Sir Clement Northbrooke and his family, 
and likewise with his cousins Matilda and 
Kate, In short, he had succeeded, at 
length, as he had the satisfaction of per- 
ceiving, in thoroughly mystifying Mr. John 
Pendlebury, if not in entirely eradicating 
whatever suspicion or curiosity might have 
been aroused in his breast. 

All would have been well, in the baronet's 
opinion, but for an unfortunate accident 
which had occurred early on the fourth morn- 
ing, when they had already left behind them 
the desert proper, but had still a considerable 
distance to traverse before reaching Cairo. 

By this time young Mrs. Pendlebury had 
so far recovered as to be able to abandon 
the litter wherein she had till then been 
carried, and to resume her seat upon her 
dromedary. With a view of congratulating 
her upon this fact. Sir Eomney had ap- 
proached to where she and her husband 
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were riding, a little apart from the rest of 
the company, when, just as he had gained 
her side, his camel chanced to espy at some 
short distance a succulent herb to which he 
was particularly partial. Without giving his 
rider time to wish the lady good morning, 
he had set off at a floundering trot towards 
the delicacy in question, and in stooping to 
secure it had given a rough lunge forward. 
Not being quite prepared for the movement. 
Sir Komney had been thrown upon the 
animal's neck, his dark spectacles had been 
jerked off, and, falling upon a pebbly- 
ground, had shivered to pieces. Giving 
vent to an expletive of alarm and vexation, 
he had turned round half unconsciously to 
see how far he had left the husband and 
wife behind, and, in doing so, he had found 
himself face to face with Mr. Pendlebury ; 
that gentleman's camel having, either from 
covetous or imitative motives, followed close 
behind its fellow. 
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" Good God ! Then it is Carleton Heath- 
cote, after all ! " Carleton Heathcote's old 
friend had ejaculated, in accents of strong 
conviction. " I'd swear to those eyes any- 
where! My dear fellow, what does it all 
mean ?" 

Once more, at this critical juncture, the 
false Sir Eomney Northbrooke's self-posses- 
sion had deserted hinu 

" Hush ! hush ! " he had exclaimed, 
turning deadly white. " I say. Jack, old 
fellow, you won't betray " 

Catching himself up before the sentence 
was finished, the unfortunate man perceived 
that he stood self-convicted through his 
affright. A flush of savage wrath had suc- 
ceeded to his former pallor, and he had 
half raised his hand as though to strike his 
companion, who sat regarding him in silent 
amazement, and with a keen, close scrutiny. 
Again, a swift change had passed over his 
countenance. His features had resumed 
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their ordinary immobility ; though anger 
and defiance still glared from his dark^ 
expressive eyes. 

" I don't know who the devil you may 
be, Mr. Pendlebury," he had broken forth — 
boldly ignoring the fact that he had just made 
use of his Christian name — " nor who your 
Carleton Heathcote may be ; but I must 
say, sir, that I consider it confoundedly 
impertinent of you to tell me that I am 
another man j ust because I may, as I sup- 
pose, chance to resemble him. My name, 
sir, as you are perfectly well aware, is Sir 
Romney Northbrooke." 

For several seconds Mr. Pendlebury had 
continued to stare at the speaker in silence. 

" Just so !" he had then very quietly 
observed. " I am quite aware that that is 
the name you go by ; though how you 
came to bear it, and by what right you 
claim it, is another matter. May I suggest 
that, instead of swearing at me, or denying 
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that you know me, you should explain what 
you mean by asking me not to betray you ?" 

Again Sir Eomney had changed colour. 
But he had now had time to reflect upon the 
character of the man before him, and he 
knew that to expect him to aid and abet a 
fraud even by his own secrecy would be 
worse than useless. He could only resolve 
to brave out the consequences of his un- 
lucky slip of the tongue, and to defy his 
quondam friend to prove his discovery, so 
as to make exposure practicable. 

" Shall we ride on ?" he asked, putting his 
camel in motion. " Our colloquy is evi- 
dently attracting attention." 

" What is this that I am not to betray ?" 
Mr. Pendlebury had again demanded, as he 
followed him. 

" I think, my friend, you must either be 
deaf or a little mad. I said nothing about 
betraying any one," had been the cool 
response. 
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" You deny that ?" 

" Most emphatically, Mr. Pendlebury." 

" Did you call me Jack ?" 

" Certainly not." 

" And you are not Carleton Heathcote ?" 

" I am not. My name is Eomney North- 
brooke. I shall be forced, sir, to consider 
you insane,'' he had added, " if you will 
persist in that delusion." 

"Very well," the other had replied, 
sternly. " Carleton Heathcote, I am as sure 
of your identity as I am of my own, or of 
that young lady's in front of us there, who is 
your sister. And, what is more " 

" Good heavens ! sir, you are mad — as 
mad as a March hare !" the pretended 
baronet had interposed in a low voice, 
tremulous with concentrated fury and 
alarm. 

" And what is more, I will find out how 
you came to be Sir Eomney Northbrooke, 
with a grown-up son and daughter, who 
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must have been born whilst you were at 
Cambridge, and when I fancied I knew all 
about yourself and your family. I shall be 
awfully sorry, Heathcote, if I have got you 
into any trouble. But there's a confounded 
mystery about the whole thing, and, I'm 
afraid, something wrong." He had paused 
for a moment, and had then concluded, 
'* And I shall certainly feel it my duty to 
get to the bottom of the matter !" 

"Take care your researches don't land 
you in a lunatic asylum," Sir Eomney had 
retorted, fiercely, as he turned aside to stop 
a camel which carried his portmanteau, and 
from whence he had proceeded to extract 
another pair of spectacles. 

" And he will get to the bottom of it, if 
any man can," the unhappy adventurer had 
groaned, after rehearsing the foregoing 
conversation to his sister ; " the fellow has 
the nature of a sleuth hound. He is a born 
detective. He'll find it a tough business, 
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though, I fancy, to establish his suspicions, 
and, of course, he won't dare to speak with- 
out some proof. I don't think there is 
much occasion to be frightened, Emily, 
after all," he had subjoined, hoping to 
appease her dismay. 

But poor Emily had found no comfort in 
the suggestion. 

"It is the beginning of the end ! " she 
had answered, with the calmness of despair ; 
and from that moment the heavy dread 
of impending calamity had settled upon her 
spirits like a nightmare. 

No wonder that Eva should have per- 
ceived a change in her companion ; or that, 
as they now drove along towards Bewell 
Grange, the little party in the coach should 
have proved a silent and preoccupied one ! 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THREE DREARY MONTHS. 

JONTENTIXG ourselves merely with 
a hasty sketch of what had transpired 
in their course, we may again pass over some 
three months. 

To the personages of our story this period 
had not proved an uneventful one, but the 
occurrences whereby it was marked were, 
for the most part, of a melancholy character, 
and unnecessary to dwell upon in details. 

Scarcely had a fortnight elapsed after the 
arrival at Bewell Grange of the returned 
travellers before that old mansion had pre- 
sented, both in its external and internal as- 
pects, signs of a dark cloud of trouble that 
had fallen upon its inmates. 

VOL. III. K 
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Wliite blinds, drawn over all the case- 
ments, had given it from without a sad and 
ghostly air, and a look as though it were 
shrinking into still closer solitude — whilst 
within, the obscured windows deepened the 
gloom of the already sombre chambers. 

In one of those darkened rooms — still and 
peaceful in her last sleep — had lain Lady 
Helena Northbrooke. In another, not far 
distant, a little life for which she had given 
her own had struggled to keep its feeble 
hold on a somewhat premature existence. 
In a third, poor Lady St. Aubyn had shut 
lierself up alone, refusing to be comforted 
for the loss of her child, and tormented by 
an agony of remorse on account of the part 
she had taken in bringing about the mar- 
riage which had terminated thus fatally. 

The bereaved young husband, for his 
part, restless under the influence of a genuine 
though demonstrative grief, had wandered 
aimlessly from room to room and passage to 
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passage, seeking sympathy from every one 
around him, but, as a matter of course, lean- 
ing principally for support upon his sister. 
Again and again in Eva's affectionate ear had 
he poured forth the sorrows of his brief 
married life, expressing repentance for the 
faults of which he had been guilty towards 
his dead wife, and generously shielding her's, 
which, in reality, had been much greater 
than his own. To Eva, moreover, he had 
repeated, with many tears, a conversation 
which he had he^d with poor Helena upon 
her death bed, and which had strongly 
affected him. 

Therein the dying girl had begged his 
forgiveness for the coldness and disdain 
wherewith she had habitually treated him, 
and had confessed that she had never loved 
him. Their marriage, she had declared, 
had been a mistake so great that nothing 
but death could set it right. She was will- 
ing, therefore, she had said, to die — would 

K 2 
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be glad, even, if Alec would but make her 
one promise for the sake of their child and 
as a seal of mutual pardon — viz., that he 
would never again touch a drop of intoxicat- 
ing liquor. 

That promise — which he had since reli- 
giously kept — Alec had given ; and, in the 
solemn moment of parting, something more 
like love than they had ever experienced 
before seemed to have dawned upon the 
young couple, drawing them together with 
a brief tenderness which increased whilst it 
sweetened for Alec the pain of separation. 

Almost immediately after the funeral the 
Grange had been shut up — Lady St. Aubyn 
going upon a long visit to her surviving 
daughter, now Lady Cecilia Dunstable — and 
Alec, together with the baby and its nurse, 
returning with his family to Brooke Court. 

Here their life had proved a somewhat 
dull one. With the exception of Mr. Car- 
rington and his family — with whom an 
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occasional exchange of visits was kept up — 
Sir Eomney now seemed obstinately bent 
upon seeing no society whatever. So far as 
Eva could judge, however, her father had 
quite recovered from the disturbing in- 
fluence, whatever it might have been, that 
had affected him during his journey from 
the East. In his relations both with Alec 
and herself he had resumed all his old 
manner, and the young widower, in order 
to escape the biting satire so often levelled 
ill him, as well as to relieve the monotony 
of his life at home, would frequently run up 
for a week or so at a time — to London or 
Paris. In his absence, and indeed at all 
times, Alec's baby proved a great resource 
and comfort to Eva. She had grown very 
fond of the delicate little boy, to whom she 
stood in some degree, as she felt, in the 
place of a mother, and to nurse and tend 
him afforded distraction from the fits of sad- 
ness to which she was at times subject. 
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Since that day, so loug, long ago, when 
she had parted with him in the expectation 
of a speedy meeting again after his interview 
with her father, Eva had never once beheld 
Clive Willoughby's face. On the voyage 
home to England she had rejoiced in the 
thou<?ht that she was a<?ain about to find her- 
self in the same country with him ; that every 
hour was lessening the material space that 
divided them, and bringing her nearer ti) 
her beloved. Wildly, too, had she hoped 
that, in passing through London, where they 
were to rest for one night, she might catch 
a glimpse of him — that some happy chance 
might lead to an encounter, if but for one 
instant. But it had not been so. Her yearn- 
ing eyes and longing heart had been denied 
the satisfaction of even a transient sight of 
his dear form ; and, worse still, she had 
been able to learn but little concerning him 
since her return to Brooke Court. 

Although she could not justly resent upon 
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Eva the treatment which her brother had re- 
ceived at Sir Eomney's hands, Fanny 
Willoughby had nevertheless taken pains to 
shun lier society ; thus seconding Sir Eom- 
ney's determination that there should be no 
resumption of intercourse between his own 
family and that of the Vicarage. 

Another event, likewise, had conspired to 
widen the existing breach, and to render 
association still more painful. This was 
that, almost immediately after her reap- 
pearance in Broomdale, the Eev. John 
Dalziel had asked Miss Heathcote to become 
his wife, and that she had refused him. The 
offer had been made by letter, and the Vicar 
had declared therein, with almost the passion 
of youth, that he liad long ago learned to 
love her with all his heart and soul, and 
that he had suffered deeply by her abrupt de- 
parture from the neighbourhood. He had 
furthermore stated that it was only the sad 
circumstances in which he liad of late been 
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placed which had prevented him from seek- 
ing her out and making much earlier his 
present declaration. 

The circumstances to which the Vicar re- 
ferred, and which until now we have not 
found an opportunity of recording, were 
that both Granny and Janey were dead. 
The latter, as Miss Heathcote was aware, 
had sank into the grave which had so long 
been awaiting her even before she had 
quitted England with her young mistress. 
Tlie Honourable Mrs. Dalziel had followed 
her six months subsequently, after a very 
short illness. 

His family circle being thus reduced, and 
all his sister's children having become in a 
measure independent of him, gentle, self- 
denying " Uncle John" had felt that he 
might legitimately give rein to his affections 
and at length take to himself a wife. His 
choice, however (which was certainly not 
a mercenary one, being fixed upon a penni- 
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less dependent), had been doomed to dis- 
appointment. Miss Heathcote had refused 
to Usten to his suit. Yet that to do so gave 
her intense pain, poor Emily had acknow- 
ledged to Eva. For, in contradiction of the 
strange reserve as to other matters,' which 
had led Eva to conclude that she was 
naturally of a secretive disposition, she had 
voluntarily confided to her the fact of the 
Vicar's ofier, and had also owned that the 
avowal of his love had quickened her own 
friendly feelings towards him into a corres- 
ponding warmth of affection. But, entreat- 
ing Eva to respect her confession, she had 
added that there existed substantial reasons 
why she should never marry, and especially 
why she could never marry anyone in the 
I>ublic and respected position of a clergy- 
man. 

What those reasons were, however, slie 
had refused to state ; and, though this ex- 
ceptional proof of confidence had renewed 
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in Eva's breast the love which had been 
cliilled but never extinguished, it had served, 
also, to increase the mystery which seemed 
to hang about her. For that Miss Heath- 
cote still suffered from constant disquietude 
of mind, the cause for which she forbore to 
communicate, and which Eva could not 
divine, was very apparent to her ; and sym- 
pathy with her uneasiness, as well as a con- 
tinual annoyance at its inexplicabihty, had 
served to render the past three months even 
less happy than they w^ould otherwise have 
been. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" HOW NEAR DESPAIR CAN BE TO JOY. 



»» 




*NE fine afternoon, in the very last 
days of September, Evelyn North- 
brooke was climbing the wooded hill at the 
back of her home. The trees overhead had 
long since begun to change colour. Beeches 
and elms had turned their varied greens to 
red and yellow, and even the sturdy oaks — 
most reluctant to show signs of decay as they 
had been slowest to break into leaf — were 
donning a russet livery. An earthy 
autumnal odour lingered in the wood, 
and already a few dead leaves lay upon the 
ground amidst the bright-coloured autumn 
flowers — the purple fox-glove, the yellow 
valerian, and brilliant rose lychnis. Eva 
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distinctly remembered. Again, too, she 
heard that passionate cry — " My love ! My 
life ! " — that cry which, when first it had 
broken upon her natural ear, had thrilled 
her, in the midst of her agony, with a 
strange, sweet rapture, and which, falling 
now on the ear of her memory, thrilled her 
anew with love and pain. At times, whilst 
dwelling thus upon the past, and recalling 
each word, and look, and tone of her 
beloved, it would seem to Eva as if time and 
space were obliterated, and that in spirit if 
not actual presence Clive were near her, 
and then a sj)ring of hope would well up in 
her heart, and she would tell herself that 
this terrible separation could not last — that 
something would — something rmist occur to 
end it. At other times a restless repining 
against fate, an impatience of suffering — 
such as is so common and so natural to the 
young — would take possession of her. Then, 
again, she would be impressed with a sad. 
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half-resigned melancholy, like that which 
one feels by the grave of a friend dearly 
loved but long buried. 

To-day, as she sat looking down with 
clasped hands and wistful eyes at the 
sparkhng water below, a flood of sadness 
unusually bitter swept over her soul. Her 
young life, it seemed to her, was being 
wasted. Without Clive slie would never 
again be truly happy, never feel that her 
existence was complete. A part of her 
very being liad been torn away through 
that rude and sudden severance, and the 
wound bled still — would continue, she 
b elieved, to bleed for ever. Never before 
had she felt so despondent, so hopeless of 
the future, and never before had she ex- 
perienced such angry resentment against 
her father as that which now rose up in her 
heart. It was his will alone that kept her 
lover apart from her, and -at the moment 
it appeared to her a cruel, unjust, and 
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tyrannous will, to which it was hard to bow 
in filial obedience. 

" Oh, my love, my love ! Am I never, 
never to see you again ? " she cried aloud in 
the extremity of her distress. Then, moved 
by the sound of her own piteous tone, she 
broke down utterly, and wept long and 
without restraint. The tears relieved her 
surcharged heart and brain. Blessed tears ! 
what a boon they are in youth, when the 
leelings are tender and the emotions strong, 
and when tliey flow so readily at the call 
which in later years they refuse to answer. 

Growing calmer, Eva struggled to bring 
herself into a happier frame of mind, more 
dutiful towards her father, more resigned to 
tlie will of heaven ; and having succeeded 
in so doing, she presently began to sing to 
lierself, soft and low, her voice rising and 
falling like the distant chimes .of a sweet, 
deep-toned bell. The words she sung, set 
to a simple air, were those of an old ballad 
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in which there was much about love, of a 
love that was faithful unto death, that 
separation could not cool, nor calamity 
overturn, nor misrepresentation shake, nor 
poverty nor suffering quench ; but which 
grew only the more constant through 
adversity. Unconsciously, as she sang, her 
voice rose, gathering force and passion 
through the inspiration of her subject, and 
trembling with the power of feeling. At 
length, having repeated twice the last verse, 
she fell into silence, and, her beautiful cheek 
resting upon her hand, gazed down again 
into the water. 

In another moment, however, she seemed 
to become sensible that she was no longer 
alone. She had heard no sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps ; yet a curious sen- 
sation, a mysterious magnetism, as it were, 
informed her of a presence behind her. 

Turning round, she saw that he of whom 
her thoughts and heart were full stood 

VOL. HI. L 
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within a couple of yards. Half-incredulous, 
she started to her feet. But it was no 
apparition whereat she gazed — that sub- 
stantial form, witli its outstretched arms — 
that face, radiant with ineffable joy ! 

" Clive ! " 

" Eva ! " And, springing forward, the 
young man clasped her in his embrace. 

Then for a long time only confused mur- 
murs escaped them — words and inter- 
jections of surprise blended with ecstacy, 
rejoicing with regret, past pain striving to 
find utterance along with present bliss, but 
overborne and lost in it. 

By and by, growing a little calmer, Clive 
Iield her back. 

" Now, my darling, let me look at you ! " 
lie exclaimed, studying her face through 
the joyous moisture that suffiised his honest 
blue eyes. 

" My Eva, you have grown more beau- 
tiful than ever ! " 
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" And so have you," she responded, with 
a smile which irradiated her whole coun- 
tenance with a starry luminousness. " At 

■ 

least, I should say you have become more 
handsome I And you look older, manlier ! 
Ah ! Clive, why did you not come before ? 
If you only knew. But — ^what am I 
saying? OA, Clive I " 

All at once the light of happiness faded 
from her lovely features, and, disengaging 
herself from his embrace, Eva tottered 
back, pale with dismay. 

" My sweet, what is it ? Eva, what is 
it ? " he cried, in alarm. 

" Papa ! Oh, I had quite forgotten him ! 
Dear Chve, you should not have come ! " 
she faltered. 

" I think I should," he answered, smiling. 
" It is all right, Eva." 

" Oh, yes, I am so glad to see you, to 
know that you love me still. But now, 
dearest, you must go." 

L 2 
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" Must I ? But I don't think I shall," he 
protested, stretching forward to draw her 
once more to his arms. 

Eva, however, shrank away, pale still, 
but firm. 

" CUve ! " she expostulated. " This is 
wrong ! I love you — ah, you know that I 
love you — but I cannot disobey my 
father." 

" My own love ! I won't ask you to dis- 
obey him," he rejoined. " And yet we 
will never part again." 

" Never part again ? " she echoed. 

" Unless, indeed, you should be cruel 
enough to banish me yourself." 

" I don't understand," she said, struck by 
the peculiar confidence and deUght of his 
tone. " Is it possible — can it be that papa 
has given his consent ? " 

" He will give it, dearest." 

Eva pressed both hands upon her heart 
as though to still its fluttering. 
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Oh, how do you know ? " she de- 
manded. 

"Because he has promised it. My 
darling, let us sit down, and I will explain." 

Obeying the suggestion, Eva reseated her- 
self upon the grass. Clive threw himself 
by her side. But instead of commencing 
his promised explanation he once more 
strained her to his breast, and broke forth 
again into excited and rapturous exclama- 
tions, inconsequential and disconnected, but 
full enough of meaning to their listener. 

" Then, it is really you ? To think, Eva, 
that I should again hold you in my arms ! 
Ah ! how near joy can be to despair ! Only 
a little more than a week ago, and I had no 
hope? Now, all is changed. We are 
together. It is like being transported from 
purgatory to paradise ! Oh, how I love you ! 
And now the anguish is over. My beautiful 
one, you are mine, are you not ? We belong 
to each other, don't we ? " 
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" Jiiit, my father ? I am quite bewildered, 
Clive. You have told me nothing yet. 
When did you see liim ? What has he said ? " 
asked Eva, pouring forth her questions in 
breathless astonishment. "Did he send 
you to me ? How (!ould you know I was 
here ? " 

" It was Alec wlio told me that. I met 
him on horseback, just by the lodge gates. 
I have not seen your father yet, dearest." 

"You have not seen him? How, then, 

<jan you talk as you do ? Oh, Clive, I am 
afraid you are deceiving yourself. Why 
should you think that papa will now give 
his sanction, when he has before refused it 
so positively ? What can have happened ? " 

Clive laughed triumphantly. 

" Only this, that I am now in a position 
to fulfil his conditions." 

" Conditions ! What conditions ? " she 
repeated, in anxious perplexity. 

" Tlie conditions upon which he promised 
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me your hand. I have got the hundred 
thousand pounds ! You remember, darling, 
I told you in my letter that Sh' Eomney liad 
promised to give you to me if I could come 
to hhn with £100,000 in my hand? " 

"I have never received any letter from you, 
Clive," she said ; " when did you write ? " 

" On the very day I saw you last, love. 
Your father gave me permission to write 
and bid you farewell. You micst have got 
that letter, Eva ? " 

Eva shook her head, and her face flushed. 

" No ; but never mind that, dear Clive. 
Tell me about the promise. Did papa really 
promise that ? And Oh, Clive, how did you 
get the money ? Ah ! I know, your 
uncle ? " 

"Yes, Uncle Philip Dalziel is dead, Eva ; 
and he has left his immense fortune to me^ 
after all — the whole of it I Imagine my 
surprise ; I was summoned over to Oporto 
to the funeral last week, together with Uncle 
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John ; and when the will was read we found 
that he had bequeathed every penny he 
possessed to me, and that he had ordered it 
so that I could not pass it over to poor 
George ! In the event of my attempting to 
do so, it was to be forfeited to certain public 
institutions. He allowed me, however, to 
employ George in managing the business 
there, and to give him a liberal salary. I was 
awfully sorry, Eva, for my poor brother's 
disappointment ; but he had, he confessed, 
been in some measure prepared for it, and 
he bore the trial better than I should have 
expected. But the surprise and the joy, 
Eva, almost turned my head — for how could 
I help rejoicing when I knew that our hap- 
piness was ensured ? " 

" But is it, indeed, ensured ? Did papa 
actually promise to agree under any circum- 
stances to our engagement? Then he is 
kinder than I thought ! I am afraid I have 
been doing him injustice." 
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" My darling, he told me that he refused 
me only on account of my position, and he 
pledged himself to give his sanction in case 
of my becoming a man of fortune. At the 
same time, I am quite sure that he never 
expected me to be able to fulfil the proviso, 
and I am afraid, too, that he does not like 
me. Still, I have not the slightest doubt as 
to his redeeming his word ; no gentleman, of 
course, could back out of a plain promise." 

Excepting by a dubious movement of the 
head, Eva made no reply, but she turned red 
and pale with the agitation produced by her 
own uncertainty of mind. 

" You don't think it possible, Eva," Clive 
went on, alarmed by her significant silence. 
" You don't think it possible that he may 
again say ' no ? ' That would be too cruel ! 
It would be unreasonable, it would be 
wicked ! We love each other, and I am now 
rich and independent — why should he 
object? Not that I am worthy of you, my 
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darling," he pursued, in an an altered tone. 
"Ah ! I know that I am not ; but, then, you 
love me ; you have owned it ! " 

Eva owned it again by a softened glance of 

her lustrous eyes, and Clive responded to the 
confession with a kiss. 

" Dearest," he whispered, brightening 
again into confidence, " it cannot be that 
we should be so unfortunate. See how good 
God has been to us ! How little I expected 
this inlieritance ! For poor Uncle Philip 
had vowed, you know, that he would not 
leave me one lialfpenny. It seems almost Jis 
though a miracle had been worked for us, 
Eva, and then to doubt about the future — 
wliy it is really wrong ! Think what an 
irony of fate it would be if, after all, this 
fortune should turn out to be of no use to 
us. The idea is impossible." 

" Oh, I hope so ! " sighed Eva. 

" And as a gentleman and a man of honour, 
Sir Eomney cannot fail to keep to his own 
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bargain. But in any case, my darling, con- 
tinued the young man tentatively, "you 
would surely never give me up again ? Oh, 
Eva, I couldn't bear it! Promise me — 
promise me, that you will be my wife what- 
ever happens," he entreated, almost frantic- 
ally, as a sudden realisation forced itself 
upon him that a second refusal of his suit by 
her father was not so impossible as he had 
sanguinely conceived. Promise me," he re- 
iterated, " promise me, Eva." 

Eva laid her hand upon his arm. 

"Dear Clive," she said gently, "I shall 
never ' give you up ' by ceasing to love you ; 
never — never ! But I cannot promise to 
marry you against my father's express 
commands ; and I know, dear, that when 
you have had time to think you will be too 
honourable to ask me to do so. And oh, 1 
hope that papa will consent ! " 

" He shall, he must," returned the young 
man, eagerly, let us go at once and ask him. 
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and rippled in the sunshine, but lay still, 

dark, and gloomy; whilst ominous clouds 

liuug heavy and low overhead. 

" Oh ! Olive, we are going to have a 

storm !" slie exclaimed. 

" We are, indeed ! How stupid of me 

not to have noticed it before ! " he replied, 

in vexed accents. " We must hurry down 

to the house, my darling. Oh ! I hope you 

will not get wet ! If the rain would only 

keep off for a few minutes ! " 

But the rain liad no intention of keeping 

off. Scarcely had they gained the entrance 

to the wood before it had broken upon 

them in torrents. Fortunately, however, 

the trees were closely planted, and running 

from one to the other they contrived to 

reach tlie foot of the hill in a comparatively 

dry condition. But here they were obliged 

to pause. Between tlie wood and the 

house lay fifty yards of open ground ; 

neither of tliem was provided with an um- 
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brella, and the rain was literally pelting 
down in streams. Encircling Eva with his 
arm, Clive drew her under the shelter of a 
wide-spreading elm, and there the two 
stood, watching the little water-courses 
which had already formed on the hill, 
tracking devious channels for themselves 
over the soaking ground, and feeling under 
tlie circumstances, inordinately contented. 
To be together even in a storm was 
suflScient happiness. In their heart of 
hearts neither of them was very anxious for 
the rain to cease which kept them thus im- 
prisoned in each other's company, and gave 
excuse for that close warm contact. 

The clanging of a door, roughly and 
hastily closed, startled them at length, in 
the midst of a blissful dialogue wherein 
they had been encouraging one another to 
liope for the best, and mutually working 
themselves up into faith in the future. 
Peeping round the trunk of the tree Eva 
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perceived that a gentleman had just 
emerged from the side entrance nearest to 
tlie wood ; the one by which Alec had been 
(M)nveyed into the house after his accident 
at the lake. The gentleman held an um- 
brella over his head, whilst across his arm 
he carried a cloak and a second umbrella. 
A moment's inspection showed Eva that it 
was her father, and likewise proved that he 
was advancing towards the wood. 

" Oh ! Olive, it is papa ! " she whispered, 
drawing back, whilst a nervous tremor 
passed through her frame. " He is coming 
tliis way. Let him see me first." And 
gathering up her courage, she placed 
herself full in his view. 

" My child ! " exclaimed Sir Komney, 
hurrying forwards as he caught sight of 
her. " There you are ! Why do run away 
like this by yourself? Are you wet, little 
one? I have only just learned that you 
were not in the house, and I came myself 
to— Ha!" 
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The baronet stopped short, thunderstruck 
at the sight of CUve Willoughby, who now 
stepped forward, repeating his name, and 
half extending his hand. As though incre- 
dulous of his own vision, Sir Eomney drew 
off his spectacles and gazed at the young 
man, taking no notice of the proferred 
salute. Then, convinced that his senses 
were not deceiving him, he became terrible 
to behold. A ghastly pallor spread over 
his countenance, making him look abso- 
lutely livid, and his magnificent eyes blazed 
with anguish and fury, like those of a wild 
animal at bay. When he spoke, however, 
his voice was low and calm, though sliglitly 
tremulous. 

" And pray, sir, what may you be doing 
here ? " he demanded. 

Blushing hotly at the contemptuous in- 
quiry, Clive was about to make some reply, 
when Eva threw herself in front of him. 

" Oh ! papa ! " she cried, alarmed at his 

VOL. III. M 
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with the strength of his grip, and he was 
now apologising in abject dismay for his 
unintentional cruelty, and murmuring tea- 
der little phrases of sorrow and repent- 
ance as he repeatedly kissed the wounded 
spot. 

Eestraining himself with difficulty (when, 
he too, perceived how she had been injured) 
from inflicting some summary chastisement 
upon her father, young Willoughby stood' 
by silently clenching his fists, until Sir 
Eomney had exhausted his expressions of 
regret, and received from Eva more than 
one assurance of pardon. Then, seeing 
that the baronet was growing more com- 
posed, he ventured again to address him. 

"You will, I am sure, believe me. Sir 
llomney," he began, " when I tell you that 
Miss Northbrooke and I have never met 
before, since last I spoke with you, and that 
she would not have permitted me to remain 
with her now had I not been able to prove 
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that my visit was justified by circumstances." 

" Oh, indeed ! " snarled Sir Eomney, 
again directing a glance full of hatred and 
rage upon the young man ; " and pray 
what circumstances are they which have 
justified your intrusion?" 

" Do you recollect, Sir Eomney," con- 
tinued poor CUve, preserving a respectful 
front, " do you recollect promising me Miss 
Northbrooke's hand in case I should, within 
a few years, become a man of fortune ? " 

"Well, sir?" 

"And do you recollect mentioning even the 
precise sum which you agreed should entitle 
me to aspire to the honour and happiness ? " 
Well, sir ? " repeated Sir Eomney. 
You distinctly promised. Sir Eomney, 
that if I should come to you with £100,000 
in my hand, you. would give Eva to me. I 
have, in my pocket, documents to prove 
that I am now possessed of rather more 
than that amount of property, and I 
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humbly beg and entreat you, Sir Eomney, 
to redeem your promise." 

Again the death-like pallor of his com- 
plexion gave evidence that Sir Eomney 
Northbrooke was under the influence of 
vstrong excitement. 

"You have got a hundred thousand 
pounds ? " he exclaimed. " You ! " 

"Yes, Sir Eomney. An uncle of mine, 
who is lately dead, has left me heir to the 
whole of his immense fortune. And oh, Sir 
Eomney, I hope you will believe now that 
my love for Miss Northbrooke is pure and 
disinterested. I do not wish, sir, that you 
should give her one penny as dower — I 
would settle all I have upon her. Oh, Sir 
Eomney, I would serve you like a slave, if 
you wished it, if only you would give con- 
sent to our betrothment ! Ah ! if you 
only knew how I love her ! " 

The young man paused in his plead- 
ing, and betrayed an inclination to go 
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down on his knees, despite the wet ground. 

" Pshaw ! No melting scenes, if you 
please," sneered Sir Eomney, "especially 
in this pouring rain — out of which, by 
the by, it would be as well to betake 
ourselves, if this jejune performance . is now 
at an end. Come, my child! Good day, 
Mr. Willoughby. " 

" Oh, Sir Eomney, you will not leave 
me without some answer?" besought the 
unhappy lover. 

" Papa, you cannot leave him without 
an answer," said Eva, withdrawing the 
hand which he had taken upon his arm. 

" What answer shall I give him, Eva ? " 
Sir Eomney moistened his pallid lips as 
he put the question, and his voice sounded 
hoarse with agitation. 

" Dear papa, we love each other ; let us 
be happy!" 

" And you have no love for nie ? Little 
one ! little one ! you have no love for me ? 
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It is all wasted upon this beardless boy ! " 

"Papa! Why do you speak so?" she 
answered, touched by the agony which 
burned in his eyes and thrilled through 
his tones. "I will love you dearly- — ^we 
will both love you dearly. Eemember, 
dear father, how he saved Alec's life. 
Please say ' yes, ' " and with a sweet blush 
she threw herself into his arms ; " say 
' yes,' and I will love you a thousand times 
better than I have ever done." 

" And if I do not say ' yes ' — ^what then ? 
Will you marry him in spite of my wishes, 
now that he is rich and in a position to 
tempt you to disobedience?" 

" No, father, I shall not ; but — " 

"But what?" 

"I think you would not refuse if you 
knew how I shall feel." 

"Towards me?" 

" Yes. And also it will break my heart," 
she said, simply. 
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Sir Eomney turned away, and stood for a 
few moments from under the shelter of the 
tree, with his back to the pair and the 
rain pattering furiously upon his dripping 
umbrella. 

Then returning, he said gently — 

"Come into the house, little one, and 
we will talk it over together. You," he 
continued — adressing Clive, but avoiding 
his eye — " shall have your answer another 
time — very soon." 

" This evening, sir ? May I come for it 
this evening ? " eagerly enquired the young 
man. 

" No, no ; give me a couple of days. I 
will make up my mind in a couple of 
days. You shall hear — I will let you 
know when and where to meet me. Good 
bye, sir, for the present. Now, Eva," he 
held out his arm. 

" Good bye, Clive," she said, giving her 
hand to her lover, and answering his warm 
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pressure of it by a glance full of love and 
bright with hope. "Papa, please give 
Mr. Willoughby one of the umbrellas." 

" Certainly," said Sir Eomney, suiting the 
action to the word. Then, forgetting to 
envelope her in the cloak he had brought 
for the purpose, he withdrew with his 
daughter to the house, leaving poor Clive 
inhospitably out in the rain. 

Some three-quarters of an hour later, 
a bell was rung in one of the numerous 
entertaining-rooms of Brooke Hall with 
su(ih vehemence as to break the cord. A 
footman, rushing to answer the imperative 
summons, discovered Sir Eomney North- 
brooke in the act of raising from the floor 
the insensible form of his daughter, and 
was startled by the look of unutterable 
despair in his master's face, as the latter 
quietly observed that Miss Northbrooke 
had fainted, and bade him request Miss 
Heathcote's attendance. 




CHAPTER XI. 

A GENTLEMAN FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

5AVING no more interesting com- 
panion than his horse, Alec North- 
brooke had not, like the two lovers, proved 
blind to the somewhat sudden approach 
of the storm. 

Noting the signs and tokens of its 
on-coming, he had curtailed his ride, and 
galloping homewards had contrived to 
reach the lodge-gates nearest to Narrow- 
town just as the first heavy downfall of 
rain commenced. As he was about, how- 
ever, to turn into the avenue a dog-cart, 
which he had observed immediately in 
front of him, was drawn up by the gate. 
The vehicle (which did not appear to be 
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a private equipage) contained, in addition 
to its driver, two men. One of these had 
sprang to the ground, the other was on 
the point of following, when his attention 
was attracted to young Northbrooke, who 
had reined in his horse to wait until the 
entrance was free. Pausing with one foot 
on the carriage steps he raised his hat 
apologetically, and remarked, " I beg your 
pardon, sir, we are preventing you from 
passing in. I suppose this is Brooke 
Hall r 

The speaker was a gentlemanly-looking 
man, with an aquiline nose, bright deep- 
set eyes, overhung by bushy brows, and 
a determined, but not disagreeable, cast of 
countenance. 

"Yes, it is Brooke Hall," answered 
Alec, returning his greeting. " But will 
you not drive up to the house, if you 
are going there? You were surely not 
thinking of walking in this confounded rain ? " 
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"No. At least," returned the stranger, 
with a little hesitation, " we were intend- 
ing to beg shelter for a while at the 
lodge. I fancy the rain will not last very 
long." 

"By Jove, I don't see how it can, at 
this rate !" opined the young man ; " and, in 
fact, I've a good mind to take shelter 
myself. Pray step forward, sir. Mrs. 
Kansom ! Mrs. Ransom ! Jacob !" he 
called out. 

An intelligent boy of thirteen or fourteen 
appeared in answer to his summons, and, 
springing from his horse, Alec bade him 
hold it beneath the stone verandah which 
ran round the lodge. Then leading the way 
into the interior he ushered into a com- 
fortably-furnished Uttle sitting-room, the 
gentleman to whom he had already spoken, 
and likewise a personage of very diflferent 
aspect who had followed after him. 

The latter was a stout, brawny-looking 
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little man, with a profusion of yellow hair 
and beard, and a chubby, good-humoured 
face. He was attired in a loose-fitting 
coat and check trousers of a large pattern, 
and he wore a huge seal ring on the third 
finger of his gloveless red hand. 

"Thank ye, stranger, I ain't pertickler 
tired, but I'll take a cheer," was his reply, 
uttered in a very nasal twang, to Alec's 
invitation to be seated. 

Turning from him with rather a super- 
cilious air, young Northbrooke addressed 
his more gentlemanly companion — 

"You were going to call upon Sir 
Eomney Northbrooke, I presume?" he 
inquired. 

" Well, no, I was not intending to call 
myself," rejoined the gentleman, again 
betraying a slight hesitancy of manner ; 
"but my friend here wishes to see him. 
Perhaps you can inform us, sir, whether he 
be at home?" 
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Alec smiled. " Yes, I believe so. 
At all events, he was at home a couple 
of hours ago," he said. " I am his 
son, sir." 

" Ha, so I imagined !" exclaimed the 
gentleman. " I thought you might possibly 
be Mr. Alexander Northbrooke. My own 
name," he went on, drawing out a card- 
case, is Pendlebury, John Pendlebury. But 
I must beg of you — " 

" His son, now, air you ? Air you 
railly?" interposed the stout little man, 
springing up, and extending his hand. 
" Proud ter make yer acquaintance. But I 
bet you ain't mich like him, anyhow." 

"Do you know my father," questioned 
Alec, reddening as he barely touched the 
outstretched fingers, and lifting his eye- 
glass to survey the speaker. 

"Know him? Beckon I do jest know 
him, bully well ! And I sorter think he 
knows me, too. More'n that, I've come 
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right along out o' California ter see him. 
I'm a 'Frisco gentleman, I am." 

" Dear me ! " ejaculated Alec, imitating 
tlie sarcastic example he had such frequent 
opportunity of studying and smar^mg 
under. " How very kind of you ! No doubt 
Sir Eomney will be delighted to see you." 

The " 'Frisco gentleman " regarded the 
young man for several moments with 
a steady stare. He then expectorated 
with considerable force, and observed — 

^'Well, stranger, he oughter be glad to 
see me, and I calkerlate he will. But 
'twarn't out 'o kindness I come yere, neither ; 
fur it hevn't cost me a darn'd cent. I've 
hed'my passage out paid ; and a feller'd be 
a fool, wouldn't he, ez didn't take the chance 
of enjying hisself and gittin' a rattlin' good 
trip, when he could hev it free o' cost !" 

"But you had other motives in visiting 
England, besides enjoyment, Mr. Wheeler," 
suggested Mr. Pendlebury. 
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"Well, theVs so, thet's so. Yes, IVe 
came fur to sot suthin right and square — to 
git suthin ofF my mind — a thing ez has 
bothered me infernally, you bet. Bein' the 
captain's son, young man, you'll hev heerd 
o' me, in course — ^Dan'l Wheeler, eh ?" 

" No,'* said Alec, who began to feel his 
curiosity whetted as to the business which 
these curiously-assorted companions could 
have with his father. " No, I don't remember 
to have heard your name. But why do 
you call my father captain ? He is not a 
captain." 

" Ain't he, now ?" responded the other, 
thoughtfully. " Well, in 'Frisco city, you 
see, we called him captain. Sounds kinder 
respectful-like." 

" Oh, in hyper-republican California they 
give every man of mark some title," laughed 
Mr. Pendlebury. " Our good friend there 
has elevated me to the brevet-rank of 
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" It was in San Francisco, then, that you 
knew my father ?" asked Alec. 

" Jest so. I hev a store there — grocery 
line and spirits. Furst time I see him — 
Thet young feller's a-calling you, ain't he ?" 

The young fellow indicated was the boy 
who was holding the horse, and who — on 
Alec's approaching the door — wished to 
know if he should take him round to a shed 
at the back of the lodge and rub him dry. 

Commending him for the thoughtful 
proposal. Alec gave the boy half a crown, 
and, at the same time, took the opportunity 
of inquiring where was his mother, to whom 
the charge of the gate-house was entrusted, 
and who did not appear to be within. 

" If you please, Mr. Northbrooke, sir," 
explained Jacob, " she went up to the Hall 
about an hour ago, and I suppose she's 
waiting there for the rain to hold up." 

" Very likely. Well, Jacob, rub Zephyrus 
down carefully. And, look here, mind you 
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stay in the shed with him till I call you," 
commanded his young master, who felt no 
desire for the boy's presence in the cottage 
just now. ^ " You understand." 

Jacob signified assent ; and, hastening 
back to his seat, Alec observed to Mr. 
Dan'l Wheeler— 

" Well, you were going to tell me, I 
think, how you first met my father ?" 

" Thet's so. Poor cuss, it warn't exackly 
a cheerful moment, that warn't, when furst 
I see him. In gineral, he was a stirrin' 
cretur', the captain, mighty chipper, and 
not one to lay back and twiddle his thums. 
But he didn't jest skip inter my stores thet 
furst time, you bet ; he was kerried in head 
formost and in a dead swoond." 

" A swoon — how was that ?" queried 
young Northbrooke. 

" Why, it was jest arter that bad accident 
o' his." 

" What bad accident ?" 

N 2 
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" Shu ! when he lost them two toes; It 
was jest afore my store ez the dray rmi 
over his foot and shaved 'em clean off." 

" Two toes ?" repeated Alec slowly to 
himself, his face assuming an air of puzzled 
reflection. 

" Yes, and he hed a bad time of it — he 
was flat broke. But we kept him at our 
house, though he was sick a goodish spell. 
And my missus, she nursed him until he 
got around — she's a tender heart, hez 
MelHssa ; an' then, you see, the captain was 
sorter grateful, and sot on us — and he 
naterally git in the way of meanderin' in 
very often to give us the time o' day." 

" But," affirmed Alec, in a tone of 
conviction, " my father has not lost any toe 
— his feet are as perfect as mine are." 

"You're sure of that?" exclaimed Mr. 
Pendlebury, with suppressed excitement; 
" you are quite sure of that ?" 

" I am : quite sure. Twice I happened 
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to drop into some swimming baths abroad, 
when he was there ; and once, when he was 
in a wonderfully good humour, he was 
showing me a lot of odd things he could do 
in the water, and I remember noticing his 
feet particularly, and thinking how white 
and small they were for a man. In fact, I 
could take my oath there is nothing amiss 
with them." 

"Well, thet's the darndest, curiousest 
thing I ever heerd ! I'd no idear, now, ez 
toes could sprout agin from the jints. I 
know a young feller ez hed his little finger 
tuk off, but it never grew agin ; and I 
sorter doubt," he added, shaking his head, 
" ef toes could." 

" I should think you do doubt it," said 
Mr. Pendlebury, laughing. 

" But, bless my cats ! You don't mean 
to say you've been playin' me, Major. I 
didn't think you'd go for to play me !" 
observed Mr. Wheeler, reproachfully. " Ef 
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this yer Sir B. Northbrooke liev got all his 
toes, and ef you're sure they couldn't grow 
agin arter bein' chopped off, why, then it 
stands to reason he's not my Captain 
Eomney Northbrooke, ez I know'd his right 
name was, though he called hisself George 
Smith in 'Frisco. And I ain't a going, you 
know, ter hand over thet thar box o' jew'lry 
to the wrong man, you bet." 

" Quite right, Wheeler. That was the 
reason why I asked you to make Sir Eomney 
Northbrooke describe the contents of the 
box before you delivered it up." 

" But you never giv no hint ez he 
mightn't be the right man ! I never tho't o' 
thet," said the other ruefully ; " and I've 
been so partikler sot on seein' the ole 
captain agin, and gettin' rid o' thet plaguey 
box. It ain't square and fair. Major, thet's 
a fac', ef you've fetched me around the 
globe ter see a man I don't know." 

" But, my good friend, this man professes 
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to be the man you know ; the same George 
Smith who was partner with Jeridiah Crane. 
I wanted you to call upon him in full 
persuasion of this truth ; and yet I intended, 
before you — I suppose, Mr. Northbrooke, 
there is no one about who can overhear 
this conversation ?" Mr. Pendlebury lowered 
his voice and glanced towards the door. 

" No, no ; there's not a soul in the place 
except ourselves," replied Alec, looking 
flurried and nervous. " But, by Jove, it's a 
queer kind of conversation ! One would 
think, Mr. — Mr. Pendlebury," he went on, 
consulting the card which he still held in 
his hand, "that you suspected something 
wrong about my father ; that — . — Good 
heavens ! suppose, after all, he were to turn 
out an impostor ?" 

"After all I'' echoed Mr. Pendlebury. 
"/Then you have suspected something your- 
self?" 

"Oh, no," protested Alec, after a 
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moment's reflection, beginning to stammer 
and blush. "No, that was only just at 
first. The lawyers thought, you see, that 
it was rather strange his turning up when 
he did. But it proved all right. There 
were plenty of enquiries made, and he could 
show as clear as glass that he really was 
Romney Northbrooke. Besides, he brought 
home a tremendous fortune, and — By 
Jove, sir, you shouldn't upset a fellow by 
putting such notions into his head ! There 
can't be anything wrong." 

Mr. Pendlebury smiled in a peculiar 
fashion, and proceeded to turn the subject. 

"Tell Mr. Northbrooke what you have 
in that case, Wheeler, will you ? " 

"All right. Major," assented the good- 
humoured American, unlocking a leathern 
bag which he had deposited beneath his 
chair, and extracting therefrom a japanned 
jewel-case. " Thish yer box," he pursued, 
setting it on his knee, and fixing his eyes 
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on the lid, as though he could see through 
it ; " this yer box contains valoobles. 
There's two watches inside of it, good 'uns, 
you bet ; and chains of gold, and dimind 
shirt-studs ; and rings — six of 'em — and one 
a stone, called a sapphire, ez is worth a 
power of money. And," he added, sinking 
his voice, " there's a heap o' diminds in the 
rough, ez ud fetch 10,000 dollars, jest as 
they are, ef they'd fetch a cent. The 
captain telled me so hisself, and sez he to 
me, ' I calkerlate,' sez he, ' to git thim 
diminds made into a necklet for my darter 
when I've struck the home-trail,' sez he." 

" But how came you to have possession 
of the jewellery ?" put in Mr. Pendlebury, 
as " Dan'l " paused to expectorate. " Tell 
us that." 

" Guess I've tell'd you afore. Major, some. 
Thet's the mischief of it, thet is. It was 
not long afore they busted up, the captain 
he comes to me, and sez he, 'Dan'l,' sez 
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he, * will you take keer o' this for me ? Our 
firm's bound to bust up, soon or late,' sez 
he, ' and thish yer'll be safer with you nor 
me, for I'm afeard there'll be the mischief 
to pay when it does bust,' sez he. ' Well, 
captain,' sez I, ' I'll do my level best to take 
keer of it for you,' sez I. And I done my 
level best," he added, solemnly. 

"Yes, and you did your best for him in 
other respects," prompted Mr. Pendlebury. 
" You saved his life as well as his property, 
didn't you ?" 

'*Well, thet's so. Yes, thet's so, he 
repeated, turning to Alec. " 'Twas the day 
him and Crane finally busted up and went 
under. Your father, young man, he came 
sneakin' in at my back door, the whitest 
man I ever see, and tremblin' ez ef he'd the 
ague ; and, sez he, ' Dan'l,' sez he, ' they're 
up to my pardner's house robbin' and 
murderin' of him, and ef they git a holt of 
me they'll murder me, too. For God 
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Almighty's sake hide me somewheres.' So 
me and Mellissa we hided him in the cellar, 
under a heap o' coals, sorter built him up, 
you understand ? And, you bet, ef half a 
dozen men didn't come and insist fur to 
search my house, knowin' as him and 
me was sich good friends, and sez I to them, 
'Search away and be hanged to you.' But 
they didn't find him, you see, and three 
days arter he cut his tracks for Sacramento 
Valley, reckoning to himt up a friend o' his 
there, and to git back to 'Frisco, in a month 
or so, when the storm had blow'd over, and 
then to git aboard for England." 

"And you have never seen him since, 
Mr. Wheeler ? " 

" Naray a shadow of him ! And whethers 
he was dead or whethers he was alive I 
know'd no more than a milk-snake. But I 
took it considerable unkind, I tell you, when 
I heerd he'd gone off to England without 
sayin' good-bye to Mellissa and me, and 
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more'n thet, ez he'd left me with thet thar 
box, as hez been the cussedest temptation ; 
for Mellissa she hev said to me, more times 
nor you could chalk 'em down, * Dan'l, 'sez 
she, * bet you ennything the poor captain's 
dead, and we oughter sell them diminds and 
things, and sot up for rich folks, and fetch 
a trip to Europe, and enjy ourselves 
ginerally, 'sez she. And, you bet, I came 
very nigh, more'n once, doin' ez she said, 
and so turning out a demned thief. But 
now, thank the Lord, I'll be able to sot it 
all fair and square." 

" Well, you, at any rate, Mr. Wheeler, 
are an honest man," asserted Mr. Pendle- 
bury, "and I hope when you restore the 
valuables to their rightful owner, he will 
duly appreciate your noble conduct. But, 
tell me, now, you are quite sure that you 
will know whether Sir Komney Northbrooke 
is your old friend the ' captain,' directly you 
see him, are you not ? " 
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" I should raither calkerlate so ! Wliy, 
Major, it ain't more'n three years since I see 
him ; but ef it was ten or twenty I'd be 
bound to remember him jest, the same." 

" Supposing, then, you should find that 
he is not the same man, what will you do ? 
How will you act ? " 

" But, Mr. Pendlebury, allow me to 
assure you that he is the same man," in- 
terposed Alec, impatiently. " What this 
worthy person has told us corroborates my 
father's own account of what happened 
before his return to England. On the day 
when first we saw him he mentioned to my 
sister and myself that for three days he had 
been hidden in a coal-cellar after the failure 
of his business, and that he had afterwards 
gone up country to look for a friend. By 
Jove, sir, I don't know how you got hold of 
the suspicions which you evidently enter- 
tain, but I'm afraid — I mean, I don't see 
what grounds you can have for them." 
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"Don*t you? What about that ac- 
cident ? " hiterrogated Mr. Pendlebury, 
quietly studying the young man's face from 
under liis bushy eyebrows. 

" All, yes, that is queer, isn't it ? I don't 
understand — I suppose there must be 
some mistake," faltered Alec. 

" Til ere is no mistake about this, sir, that 
the Komney Northbrooke who was partner 
with Mr. Crane, the broker of San Francisco ; 
the Komney Northbrooke who made and 
transmitted a large sum of money to Messrs. 
Simcox and Co., London ; the Eomney 
Northbrooke whom our good friend here 
knew so well, and who was the rightful heir 
to the baronetcy and to this estate of 
Brooke Hall, on the death of Sir Clement 
Northbrooke, was maimed very severely in 
his right foot. To prove this fact half a 
dozen witnesses could, if necessary, be 
brought over from California. Yet you say 
that the gentleman who holds the title and 
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position of Sir Romney Northbrooke is not 
maimed? You^ perhaps, are mistaken in 
this assertion?" 

" No, I am not. I could swear it ! I 
could swear it ! " cried Alec, springing 
from his chair, and no longer seeking to 
conceal his agitation. "By Jove! I wish 
we could prove that he was not the right 
man. IVe always disliked the fellow. 
He — But where, then, is the real Eomney 
Northbrooke — our true father — if this one 
isn't so ? " he continued, a look of blank dis- 
appointment chasing the eager hope from 
his countenance. "He would never let 
another man step into his shoes, you 
know, and keep the property all this 
while ! " 

" Not if he were alive,'' rejoined Mr. 
Pendlebury, with marked emphasis and a 
very serious air. 

" But then " — Alec's knees began to shake 
and he sank back into his seat — " but then, 
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if my true father is not alive, and if this man 
is an impostor, why, then " — 

" You are Sir Alexander Northbrooke," 
finished his listener. "Yes, that would 
be so." 

" Good Heavens I " ejaculated Alec. 

" Bless my soul," observed Mr. Wheeler. 

"I scarcely intended," resumed Mr. 
Pendlebury, " that our conversation should 
have led us where it has ; but, now that 
so much has been said, I shall make a clean 
breast of it. It is, you know, rather a 
dangerous thing to bring accusations of 
felony against a man without some very 
exphcit proof, and I was anxious, before 
speaking quite plainly, to have my evidence 
arranged beyond question. Still, I think I 
may venture — that, indeed, I shall be wise 
in venturing — to tell you both the simple 
truth. You, Mr., or Sir Alexander North- 
brooke, have an interest in helping to detect 
the fraud, if any exists in the case ; and 
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you, Mr. Wheeler, being an honest man, 
will naturally desire to support the right 
and punish the wrong. Therefore " — 

" Excuse me," interrupted young North- 
brooke, " but, may I ask — You can't be 
a detective, or an officer of justice of any 
sort?" 

" No, I am working merely as an amateur 
in the cause of law and justice," sighed Mr. 
Pendlebury, " and I don*t at all like my self- 
imposed task, though my natural obstinacy 
of character, in addition, I hope to more 
worthy incentives, compels me to carry it 
out. I met the gentleman who calls him- 
self Sir Romney Northbrooke some months 
ago in Syria ; we travelled together through 
the desert ; and I tell you he has no more 
right to the name of Northbrooke than I 
have. He is not your father, sir, nor Miss 
Northbrooke's father. In short, I know to 
a dead certainty that he is not Sir Eomney 
Northbrooke, and I know, moreover, who 
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he is. Further, he is aware that I have 
recognised him, for I have threatened him 
with exposure. But I had better relate 
to you the whole circumstances of our 
meeting," he pursued ; and having done so 
as briefly and clearly as possible, he added, 
" And now, shall I tell you the man*s real 
name? It is Heathcote — Carleton Heath- 
cote." 

" Good Heavens ! " exclaimed Alec again, 
" we have a Miss Heathcote living with us ! 
But you saw her ? " 

" Yes, I saw her and I knew her. She 
is Carleton Heathcote's sister." 

" God bless my soul, Major, that was the 
very name of the captain's friend ez he went 
up to the diggings for to see. Heathcote it 
was, jest!" 

" So you have already mentioned to me, 
Mr. Wheeler. You have also given me 
another vastly important item of information 
of which you little suspected the significance. 
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In answer to certain leading questions of 
mine, you told me that Mr. Northbrooke and 
his friend were considered very much alike 
— so much so, indeed, as to be sometimes 
mistaken at first sight for one another. Did 
you not ? " 

" Thet's so. But I tell'd you I never seed 
him myself — thet Heathcote. Dash it, 
Major, Tm all abroad. Thish yer business 
is infernal curious ! " 

" And yet I think it must now be making 
itself pretty clear to your understanding ? 
The case is plainly one of personation — 
Carleton Heathcote is personating Eomney 
Northbrooke." 

" Git ! But whar, then, in the name o' 
goodness, is Northbrooke, ez he should let 
him doit?" 

" That is the question. K I venture to 
utter all that I suspect I must make use of 
a very ugly word — Eomney Northbrooke 
can scarcely be alive, you may be sure." 

o 2 
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" By Jove, you don't mean to say that you 
think he has been — ^been murdered? " cried 
Alec, turning pale. 

" God bless us ! I'm kinder skeered. 
You didn't oughter say thet, Major, now ! " 
remonstrated Mr. Wheeler, expectorating 
violently to relieve his feelings. 

" I have not said it," rejoined Mr. Pendle- 
bury, calmly. " Look, the rain is ceasing ! 
We must make haste with our conclusions 
and arrangements. But first — to return 
to that point of the resemblance between 
the two men. It would consist, I should 
think, in a general similarity of stature and 
feature, and yet there would, no doubt, exist 
certain marks of difference more or less 
obvious. Suppose, for instance, you 
describe Mr. Northbrooke's eyes to Mr. 
Northbrooke's son, Wheeler, as you have 
already described them to me ? " 

" All right. Major. There ain't mich to 
tell about 'em. On'y, I'd go my Avhole pile, 
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ez I should know e'm ennywhar. They war 
sort o' odd eyes, speckled like, blue with 
brown spots, ef you looked at' em close." 

" I need hardly inquire whether that de- 
scription accords with fact in the case of 
your supposed father?" said Mr. Pendlebury 
to Alec, who was now trembling from head 
to foot with excitement ; " nor suggest that 
he may have good reason for the constant 
use of those dark spectacles which he 
affects." 

Alec made a gesture of assent, but for 
some moments he strove in vain to speak. 
Amazement and dismay, struggling in his 
ill-balanced mind with the satisfaction which 
this strange and unexpected discovery in- 
duced, had brought him almost to the point 
of bewilderment. 

" By Jove ? I wish Eva were here !" he 
articulated at length. " How astonished 
she will be ! What will she say ?" 

" Nothing, at present, I hope," rejoined 
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Mr. Pendlebury, promptly. " Miss North- 

brooke must not be told anything about the 

matter. My dear Sir Alexander, you will 

I trust, see the necessity for self-control and 

caution. We have no warrant, as yet, for 

Mr. Heathcote's arrest ; and are scarcely in 

a position to procure one. Unless you wish 

liim to effect an escape, or to act in some 

desperate way (as I believe he is quite 

capable of doing) upon the warning, you 

must conceal the knowledge you have just 

acquired, and take care not to awaken his 

suspicion as to your possessing it. Shall you 

be able to do that ? If not, I shall deeply 

regret that our accidental rencontre has led 

to my taking you into confidence, perhaps 

a little prematurely." 

" Oh ! I shall be all right presently, 
when I have got over the surprise,'' 
answered poor Alec, trying to calm himself. 
" But I'll keep out of his way to-day ; 
that'll be the safest plan. But what is 
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to be done more ? And how soon will he 
be brought to book ? " 

" Well, according to the plan which I 
had arranged in my own mind, Mr. Wheeler 
and I — after his interview with the baronet 
— ^will proceed at once to pay a visit to the 
Marchioness St. Aubyn." 

" Aunt Muriel ? Very good, I'll go with 
you, sir." 

" But, dern my skin. Major, wot d'ye 
want me to go and see the man for at all ef 
he's not Smith — or Northbrooke — ez I alius 
know'd his right name was ? " demanded 
Mr. Wheeler, 

" I want you to judge for yourself 
whether he is Northbrooke or not, Wheeler, 
and to be able to give evidence on the 
subject. Now, how will you act, as I asked 
you before, if you feel satisfied that my 
assertions are correct — that he is not 
your old friend ? " 

"Well, how'd you hev me tackle him. 
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Major ? Bet you hev fixed thet up, too, in 
your mind ?" 

" Yes, I have thought of it. I should advise 
that you ask him first who you are. Make 
him betray his ignorance both as to your 
identity and the contents of the jewel-case. 
Then accuse him of his fraud, and let him 
bribe you into silence.' 

"Bribe me! What in thunder do ye 

mean, sir ? Oh, I onderstand, you want me 

to play him ? " 

" Yes, pretend for once to be a scamp, 
Wheeler." 

" It'll sorter go agin the grain, Meester. 
llowsomever. Til do it. Yes, I onderstand, 
I'll play him, ef he turns out to be a lyin' chap, 
standin' in the poor captain's shoes, and may 

be a d d murderer. I'll git him to commit 

hisself by bribery and corruption — thet's so." 

"Then I shall drive about in the road 
there, and wait for you, Wheeler. See, the 
rain is quite over now. You'd better get on 
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to the house. But don't let the interview 
be long one, and mind you are careful to let 
him think there's no danger of your splitting 
on him, so as he gives you a big bribe. The 
only difficulty now is in your getting to see 
him. But Sir Alexander Northbrooke can 
perhaps manage that matter for us ? " 

" Yes," said Alec — flushing with pride and 
elation at hearing himself addressed by the 
title which rightfully belonged to him — " I 
will ride on first, and take care that you get 
to see him. And I'll write a note to my sister, 
to say that I'm off to London, or somewhere," 
he continued, " and then I shall rejoin you, 
Mr. Pendlebury, and we will go together to 
Lady St. Aubyn. I feel curious to see how 
she takes the thing ; and I dare not face my 
sister nor Atrw, for I'm sure I should betray 
myself if I did. To think that, after all, I 
have been Sir Alexander all this while ! And, 
by Jove, what impudence I have put up 
with from that fellow ! " 



CHAPTER Xn. 

MR. DANIEL WHEELER ACCEITS A BRIBE. 

gVELYN NOETHBROOKE was not a 
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girl who was given to fainting. She 
had, in fact, never fainted in her 
life before. What had caused her to do so 
now ? Her pretended father — poor unhappy 
man ! — asked himself this question as he 
raised her from tlie ground ; but he could 
not feel quite sure as to its answer. He had 
frightened her, tliat much he knew ; but in 
what direction her alarm had pointed — 
whether she supposed that he had sud- 
denly gone mad, or whether she had 
conjectured the startling truth — he could 
not be satisfied. Either hypothesis seemed 
probable, as he hastily reviewed his conduct. 
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For, in the interview which had just taken 
place between himself and Eva, he had 
given way to a wild paroxysm of passion, 
and had almost entirely lost his self-control. 
Vehemently repeating that he loved her, he 
had entreated Eva never to marry and 
leave him ; he had urged her to give up 
Olive Willoughby ; he had vowed that she 
should neither have him nor anyone else ; 
and he had even gone so far as to threaten 
Olive's life, unless Eva would promise to 
send him a peremptory rejection, and to 
swear never to see him again. Then, when 
the poor girl had gone down on her knees, 
with a half-distracted prayer for mercy, he 
had seized her in his arms, and, forgetful of 
his wonted self-restraint, had rained pas- 
sionate kisses on her forehead, cheeks, and 
lips. And it was at the touch of those hot 
kisses that Eva, giving vent to a shocked 
and horrified cry, and, struggling to release 
herself from his embrace, had swooned away. 
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When she recovered consciousness. Miss 
Ileathcote was bending over her with an 
anxious air ; and, after a few moments of 
bewildered reflection, Eva glanced uneasily 
around. The person she dreaded to see, who 
had been lingering out of sight behind her 
couch, approached with an humble and de- 
precatory glance, and inquired, almost in a 
whisper — 

My dear child, are you better ? " 
Oh, keep away ! do keep away ! I am 
not your child ! " she cried, shuddering, and 
putting out her hands as though to ward off 
his touch. Don't come near me ! Oh I 
Emily ! take me away ! Let us go to my 
room. Come upstairs with me ! " And, 
staggering from the couch, she caught her 
companion's arm. Silently obeying her 
request, but casting back one dismayed and 
questioning glance at her unfortunate 
brother. Miss Heathcote led her young 
mistress from the room. 
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Rve minutes afterwards, Alec North- 
brooke, opening the door, saw the man who 
had usurped his position, robbed him of his 
rights, and treated him, to boot, with con- 
temptuous tyranny, pacing hurriedly to and 
fro, his hands clasped behind his back, his 
head bent towards the ground. 

" Father," said the young man, speaking 
through the force of habit in a subservient 
and timorous tone, "there is a man here 
who wishes to see you on very particular 
business." 

" Oh, indeed. Then tell the man of very 
particular business that I shall not see him," 
snapped Sir Eomney (as custom still prompts 
us to call him), " and be good enough to 
take yourself off," he added irascibly, " I 
can't be disturbed just now." 

Alec withdrew and closed the door ; but 
when, hearing a sound in that direction, the 
perturbed gentleman looked round, he saw 
that a stranger stood within the room. 
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Stopping short in his walk, with an intuitive 
sense of danger, he instantly regained pos- 
session of himself. 

" Well, sir ? " he demanded. 
Well, sir ? " echoed the visitor. 
Did you wish to speak with me, my 
good man ? " 

" Thet's so,'' returned Mr. Wheeler, who 
not only felt, but looked, very uncomfortable. 
" Air you Sir Eomney Northbrooke ? " 
Yes, that is my name. Take a seat." 
Him ez useder to call hisself George 
George Smith, air you ? " 

Sir Eomney bowed, fixing a steady gaze 
on his questioner through the spectacles 
which he had just donned. 

" Well, you air changed some, then, any- 
how. But, in coorse, you'll know who 
/am?" 

" Yes. Oh, yes, I recollect your face per- 
fectly. You are " — Sir Eomney paused with 
an insinuating smile, but Mr. Wheeler did 
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not supply the ellipsis — "dear me, just at 
this moment I cannot recall your name." 

" Kin you not, now ? Well, stranger, me 
and George Smith useder to be mighty good 
friends, a-owing to a sarvice as my wife once 
done him. It's sorter curious ez you dis- 
remember my name, ef so be you're him. 
But Dan'l Wheeler, it is." 

" To be sure ! Why, Daniel, my good 
fellow, how are you ? You see, my sight is 
not so good as it used to be, or I should have 
known you at once. But I don't forget that 
you saved my life. It was a terrible time for 
me, Daniel, those three days when I was 
hidden away in your cellar. 

A look of surprise crossed Mr. Wheeler's 
face, and he bent forward to gaze more 
closely at his companion. 

" And now, tell me what has brought you 
over to England, Daniel ? And how did you 
findmequt? And, by the way, what has 
become of my jewel-case ? " 
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" Dern my skin ! " ejaculated Mr. Daniel 
Wheeler. 

" My daughter has not got the necklace 
yet which ought to have been made out of 
those uncut diamonds," pursued Sir Eomney, 
smiling composedly. " But I left theni with 
you on purpose, my friend. Didn't you guess 
that ? I meant you to keep them." 

" Bless my soul ! It ain't possible. Kin 
it be the captain now, arter all ? Ye air a bit 
like ! " and rising, in evident excitement, Mr. 
Wheeler, who was somewhat short-sighted, 
approached the baronet. 

" Yes, I wondered if you did not intend to 
shake hands with me, Daniel," observed the 
latter, pretending to mistake the object of 
his advance, and effusively extending his 
hand. 

Mr. Wheeler, however, did not touch the 
hand. 

" Stranger," he exclaimed, after peering 
closely into his face ; " stranger, you air not 
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him. I'd take my livin', dyin' oath on it. 
You air not him ! " 

A dangerous look came into Heathcote's 
face. For an instant he seemed to meditate 
violence, but, restraining the foolish impulse, 
he demanded in a low tone of concentrated 
fury, " What do you mean, fellow, what do 
you mean ? " 

"You ain't George Smith. You ain't 
Komney Northbrooke, thet's wot I mean," 
returned Daniel, boldly. " But how the 
mischief did you know about me and about 
the valoobles ? " he mused. 

" How should I know unless I were the 
owner of them ? " 

Dan'l continued to reflect. The process 
of reasoning with this good man was slow, 
but generally sound. 

" To be sure, thet's it, in coorse ; he tell'd 
you. But whar is he? Stranger," he went on, 
falling back and changing colour ; " stranger, 
ye hevn't made away with him, hev ye ? " 

VOL. III. p 
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" Made away with him ? What do you 
mean, man ? " 

" Reckon you know well enuff what I 
means," said the other, eyeing him with cold 
mistrust. 

Sir Romney did know. His visitor's sus- 
picion was not unnatural. He had long ago 
contemplated the possibility that he might 
some day be accused of murder ; and he had 
seen, too, that it would be very difficult, if 
not impossible, to disprove the charge. Over 
and over again since that meeting with Mr. 
Pendlebury in the desert, which had so 
thoroughly shaken his false impression of 
security, he had pictured to himself some 
such moment as the present, when he should 
be confronted, not only by detection of his 
actual crime, but also by this untrue though 
not unreasonable accusation. For nights, 
too, in succession he had at one time been 
haunted by a hideous dream, wherein all the 
loathy details of a scene of execution by 
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hanging, in which he had played an un- 
enviably prominent part, had been vividly 
presented to his imagination, and from which 
he had awakened bathed in a cold sweat of 
horror. And now the thing which he had so 
long dreaded had come to pass. In the 
person of this individual in the checked 
trousers, and with the nasal twang and rough 
speech of his country, he stood, he felt, face 
to face with fate. A stifled feeling came 
into his throat ; his heart throbbed ir- 
regularly ; he turned cold and sick ; for 
some brief seconds fear threatened to over- 
master him. But the weakness was quickly 
over. He was not a man to give way at the 
first approach of danger, or to yield to ca- 
lamity without a struggle. Paler than usual, 
but outwardly collected, he remarked, with 
a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders — 

" I think, Mr. Wheeler, that I shall have 
to ring the bell and give you in charge of 
my servants as a madman." 

r 2 
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" Do you, now ? Wall, I guess youTl let 
thet end in thinking," said Mr. Wheeler^ 
with cutting sarcasm. 

" My good man, tell me plainly what you 
want witli me." 

" Thet's hard to say," responded Daniel. 
"But, furst, rd hev you onderstand ez I 
knows you ain't Northbrooke, but jest the 
dangdest swindler out. 'Spose, now, you 
was to show me your right foot ? I'm curious, 
d'ye see, to know ef thar's enny toes 
a-missin.' " 

The member in question seemed to ex- 
perience a nervous twitching, and with an 
involuntary action its owner drew it beneath 
his chair. Then once more the blood for- 
sook the unhappy adventurer's face. Under 
the influence of the sudden accession of 
terror which now laid hold of him his whole 
person appeared to shrivel and change. His 
pale features became sunken and pinched ; 
he looked at least ten years older. There is 
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BO emotion of which the effects upon the 
physiognomy are so startling as those of 
fear. Shocked, notwithstanding his fore- 
gone conclusion as to his guilt, by this patent 
and involuntary confession of it, Mr. Daniel 
Wheeler sat staring at his companion, whilst 
the latter moved his lips as though endea- 
vouring to speak, but without producing a 
sound. At length, however, the power of 
articulation returned. 

"Mr. Wheeler," he muttered, hoarsely, 
" let us come to some understanding. I — I 
will make it worth your while to be silent." 

A red spot showed itself on the worthy 
American's cheek. But, after spitting on the 
carpet, he rejoined — 

" Jest so, stranger. Thet observation's a 
sensible one. Thar's pints in it more'n some 
others ye've made." 

" But — but just explain first, good fellow," 
the speaker faltered, terror-stricken afresh 
by a new idea, " explain what made you 
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seek me out. You have not been sent here 
by anyone? You had no suspicions put 
into your head before you came. You — 
Tell me, w/iat brought you here ? " 

"Well, thar ain't no partikler mystery 
about thet, stranger. I heerd from two or 
three people in 'Frisco ez my old friend. 
Smith, hed dropped inter a title and estate. 
So I axed around till I found out what was 
the name o' his place, and then I tuk a heap 
o' savin's I hed, and sez I to Mellissa — 
* Mellissa,' sez I, ' I'm off to Brittish-land. 
I've heerd ez Captain Smith's there, all alive 
and spry, the scurvy feller ! Though wot he 
done it for,' sez I, ' slopin ' off and leavin' us 
with thish yer box o' jew'lry, that's what 
gits me, Mellissa,' sez I. ' But you bet I'm 
jest goin' straight out by the next steamer 
to deliver it up,' sez I. And yer it be, 
stranger, all fair and square, you see, he 
concluded, producing the case. 

" Then you came on your own account ? 
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Without suspicion and without being insti- 
gated by anyone ? " said Sir Eomney, bright- 
ening up. " Well, show me the jewellery. 
Have you any idea what these things are 
worth," he asked, examining the contents of 
the case with trembUng fingers. 

Mr. Wheeler shook his head. 

"Why, man, they are worth seven or 
eight thousand pounds, if they are worth a 
penny ; quite a little fortune, Wheeler ! 
Supposing, now, you take them back to San 
Francisco as your own ! The owner will 
never claim them. I give them to you. 
And — and what else shall I do for you ? I 
don't admit anything, remember; but I 
want you simply to forget my existence ! It 
will be your wisdom to do so. It would do 
you no good, you know, to say anything 
about the absurd notion you have taken up ; 
and I would rather " 

" I kept a quiet tongue in my head, eh ? " 
put in Mr. Wheeler. " All right, colonel, I 
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onderstaud ! Well, not to be too rough on 
you, we'll say 10,000 dollars ; dang it all 1" 

^^Tou shall have that sum in English 
money," said the pretended baronet, draw- 
ing out his cheque book and beginning 
slowly to fill in a draft; whilst Daniel, 
looking on, thought to himself that his com- 
panion must be a fool, as well as a rogue, 
not to have conjectured that a man who had 
proved himself so anxious to return property 
of so much value, and which he could 
already have appropriated without the 
slightest difficulty, was scarcely likely to be 
one to accept a bribe for compounding a 
felony. And, in truth, though no fool, 
poor Carleton Heathcote's judgment had for 
the time being been impaired by his fears. 

" Lord, ef it ain't the captain's very own 
writin ' ! " exclaimed Wheeler, on receiving 
the cheque. "Why, thish yer signatur'U 
be a forgery. Shu ! " he went on, " it's been 
a bold game, stranger, this of your's ; and 
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you're bound to be a man of gorgis abilities 
fur to hev taken holt and played it out, wot 
with your eyes, bein' a different colour, and 
no toes a-missin ', and " 

" Hush ! do hush, man, for God's sake. 
You will go back to America, now, at once, 
will you not, my good fellow ? And I can 
depend upon your fidelity, since it runs 
along with your interest? By receiving 
that money you have become particeps 
criminisj if you know what that means." 

"All right! Don't you be oneasy, Sir 
Eomney Northbrooke. And now, I'll give 
you the time of day, and make tracks with 
this swag; and my best thanks to ye, 
stranger ! '* 



CHAPTER Xni. 

A SEASONABLE INTERRUPTION. 

AVIXG himself shown out his visi- 




tor, the suppositious owner of 
Brooke Court did not return to the room 
he had quitted. He betook himself to the 
library, his favourite and, and as it had now 
come to be considered, his private apart- 
ment. Tliere, having first locked the door, 
lie threw himself upon a sofa, took his 
throbbing temples between his hands, and 
tried to think. But in vain. His ideas, 
refusing to concentrate themselves upon 
the subject which he wished to consider, 
kept wandering inconsequently hither and 
thither. Then a curious lethargic feeling, 
like that produced as the effect of an 
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opiate, stole over him, and he fell asleep. 

That he should have done so under the 
circumstances may at first view be deemed 
unnatural, whereas, on the contrary, it is 
true to fact and experience. A sudden 
blow — strong mental agitation of whatever 
nature — surprise, grief, even terror, or joy, 
will not unfrequently induce untimely and 
profound slumber. 

Carleton Heathcote, alias Sir Eomney 
Northbrooke, slept like a child. The dead 
pallor of his face had given place to a 
warm glow. All the misery and dread had 
gone out of his pinched features, which 
were wreathed about by happy smiles. 
He was dreaming a blissful dream (another 
not uncommon phenomenon in the case of 
those visited by heavy sorrow or threatened 
with dire calamity), dreaming that Eva 
loved him, that she had consented to marry 
him, that he and she had fled together to 
some far distant and beautiful land, where 
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he could enjoy undisturbed his stolen wealth, 
and live secure from the detection and 
punishment of his crimes. 

But these sweet draughts of Lethe were 
presently to be exchanged for the bitter 
waters of Mara. It was almost dark when 
the wretched impostor awoke, glowing still 
with the rapture of his dream, and for some 
moments he could not tell where he was. 
All at once, however, a movement of the 
coals in the grate caused a bright blaze to 
spring up, and the well filled bookcases and 
massive furniture of the room stood clearly 
revealed. Then, with a sharp pang of dis- 
may, all his misery rushed back, aggravated 
tenfold by contrast of its grim reality with 
the blissful vagaries of his sleep. He started 
uj) and began to stride backwards and for- 
wards, seeking relief in bodily movement 
for the unrest of his mind. Eva love him, 
indeed ! He recalled the manner in which 
she had shrunk from his ardent embrace ; 
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the look of absolute horror wherewith she 
had regarded him just before she had 
swooned away ; the way in which, on her 
recovery, she had protested against his 
approach and had hastened to quit his 
presence. Love him ! No ; she had never 
loved him with even the cold and pitiful 
affection wherewith he had taught himself 
to try and be contented. Believing in their 
spurious relationship, she had struggled to 
do her duty towards him, but she had never 
loved him even as a father. To the core of his 
sick and aching heart the poor man felt this 
truth. And now, alas, he had ruptured, he 
feared, the one sole tie that bound her to 
him. Through succumbing, as he had done, 
to that fit of passion, he had aroused her 
suspicion, perhaps altogether upset her 
credence in his fatherhood, and had forfeited 
in consequence all claim to her regard or 
obedience. More, he had become the fit 
object of her hatred and comtempt! But 
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was it really so ? Had she indeed conjectured 
the truth ? She had said, " I am not your 
child." Had she actually believed the fact 
she stated ? 

He tried to persuade himself that it was 
not so — to reason himself out of his fears. 
But the endeavour was idle. More and 
more darkly those fears closed about him, 
as he paced to and fro in his lonely, dim- 
lighted room. Quickened by sleep, his 
faculties had now become almost abnormally 
alert. With greater clearness than during 
the agitating period of their interview he 
now realised the danger he had run through 
the visit of Eomney Northbrooke's old 
friend, and the damning nature of the 
evidence which the American held it in his 
power to bring forward against him. And 
liad he over-ridden that danger? Had he 
effectually secured himself from future 
peril, or present treachery on Mr. Wheeler's 
part? 
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On this point he could feel no satisfaction. 
But even had he been able to do so — cui bono? 
The imminence of his doom was only lessened, 
not removed. Where was John Pendlebury? 
What was he about? Since they had 
parted at Cairo he had neither seen or 
heard of him. Yet that he had not forgotten 
his threat of discovery and exposure, that 
he was working in secret towards the 
accompUshment of his purpose, the poor 
impostor felt convinced. His own ignorance 
of Mr. Pendlebury's movements, and his 
enemy's silence, only invested him with the 
more terror. In the darkness that surrounded 
him he loomed a grim, impending Fate. 
Tossing his arms with an involuntary action, 
like one who defends himself from assault, 
the guilty man felt pressed upon and stifled 
by the dreadful thoughts and forebodings 
which crowded into his mind. The events 
of the afternoon had made clear to him the 
jeopardy and insecurity of his position. 
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To use a hackneyed illustration, he was 
like a man clinging to a solitary rock in 
the ocean, with the tide, which must pre- 
sently overwhelm him, creeping slowly, but 
surely, upwards. And, looking down at 
that cold, relentless flood, from which he 
saw, at the moment, no chance of ultimate 
escape, the wretched victim of his own 
crimes was seized with despair. Staggering 
like a drunken man, he advanced towards 
a writing table which stood near the fire- 
place, and on which lay his desk and a 
litter of books and papers. The table was 
set round with drawers, and, taking a key 
from his pocket, he opened one of them 
and lifted out an object which flashed and 
glittered as the firelight fell upon it. It 
was a double-barrelled pistol loaded with 
grapeshot. 

At sight of the weapon his courage 
seemed to revive. His stooping, nerveless 
figure grew steady, and drawing himself up 
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he took the handle in a firm grasp. Then, 
holding it with the muzzle downwards, he 
fell into reflection, standing perfectly 
motionless, his eyes fixed on vacancy. 
From the outset ,of his venture he had 
always intended, in case of detection, to 
deliver himself by death from the just re- 
tribution of his evil deeds. The moment 
for doing so had, it appeared to him, now 
arrived. He hesitated only to choose 
between this and other means of death 
wherewith he had provided himself. 

Deciding presently upon the pistol as the 
quickest and probably least painful, of the 
two, he took out his watch and laid it upon 
the table. He would give himself, he 
resolved, just five minutes more of life — 
five minutes wherein to take his leave of 
time, and to prepare himself for a plunge 
into the dark unknown future. In five 
minutes it should all be over — his miser- 
able fears — his cankering cares — the agony 
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of his desperate and unrequited love ! Five 
minutes — ^just five minutes ! He stired up 
the fire, set the watch where the light 
would fall on it, and, drawing forward a 
chair, deliberately seated himself to await 
the appointed time. How slowly the 
moments crawled ! And how rapidly his 
thoughts worked ! A thousand memories 
crowded upon his active brain — memories 
of his innocent childhood; of his youth, 
well-spent and inspired by high resolve and 
worthy ambition ; of his early manhood, 
happy and respected — then of the blight 
which had so suddenly fallen upon his life 
and changed its entire course. Lastly, he 
lived again through that moment when the 
temptation to personate his dying friend 
had first assailed him. Ah ! how little he 
had then conceived to what a depth of 
degradation that crime would lead him, nor 
in what misery it would end ! With vain 
remorse and consuming regret he now 
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looked back upon his career of the last few 
years. What desolation wrought by earth- 
quake, fire, or tempest upon a fair and 
fertile landscape could equal the desolation 
of his stricken soul — of his wicked and 
wasted life ! It had all been one wild and 
dreary failure, an infatuated madness which 
filled him with self-contempt. And now 
the end had come. What an end! He 
could escape, it was true, through the 
portals of the grave, from public reproba- 
tion and the horrors of penal servitude, but 
his memory would be loaded with disgrace, 
and after death she whom he so passion- 
ately loved would shudder at the thought 
of him. Then his sister ? Poor Emily ! 
As he thought of her the tears sprang into 
his eyes, and blinded him so that he could 
not read his watch. She loved him ; she 
would grieve; she would sufier. He 
wished that he could spare her — but it was 
impossible. He must not let the thought 

Q 2 
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of her shake his resolution. Hastily wipii^ 
the moisture from his eyes, he glanced 
at the watch — a hunting watch, with a 
white face and clearly-marked figures. 
Four of the five minutes had gone. One 
more minute was left — sixty seconds ! He 
was now alive and well, with a vigorous 
constitution and a clear intellect ; in the 
prime of his manhood — not yet forty years 
of age — full of potential faculty for happi- 
ness in himself and service to his fellow- 
creatures. Yet in sixty seconds he must be 
a corpse — a disfigured, inert mass — incap- 
able of knowledge or feeling ! Ha ! that 
was the best of it — he should feel and know 
no more ! He tightened his hold on the 
pistol, and felt with his left hand for the 
spot on his temple against which he would 
place the barrel. Ten seconds longer. He 
would neither forestall nor delay the 
moment. 

What was that? A gentle, timorous 
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knock upon the door ; an attempt to turn 
the handle ; then a more imperative tap, 
and a voice anxiously repeating his false 
name. " Sir Eomney ! Please, Sir Eomney, 
can I speak with you ? " 

The speaker was his sister. The in- 
tended suicide hesitated. With Emily's 
voice ringing in his ear, in her very pre- 
sence as it were, could he commit the 
dreadful act he meditated ! No I he was 
not cruel enough for that. Hastily thrusts 
ing the weapon back into the drawer from 
whence he had taken it, he stepped to the 
door and unlocked it. 

As the light from the hall fell upon his 
countenance — haggard and wild-eyed — 
with all the characteristic pride and stern- 
ness gone out of it. Miss Heathcote uttered 
a cry of alarm. She checked herself, how- 
ever, on the point of addressing him, for 
she perceived that a servant was approach- 
ing with a couple of lamps. On nearing 
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his master (whose change of aspect the 
dazzling effect of the lights he carried pre- 
vented him from noticing) the man broke 
forth into profuse and humble apologies. 
It was his duty to attend to the library 
lamps, but he had delegated the task this 
evening to a fellow-servant, and had only 
just discovered that it had been neglected ; 
he hoped Sir Eomney would be "good 
enough to overlook the mistake ; " he 
trusted Sir Eomney had not been requiring 
the lights ? 

" I should have rung if I had," said Sir 
Eomney, curtly, but not severely. "Set 
them down, man, and don't talk so much." 

" Carleton ! dear Carleton, you are ill ! " 
exclaimed Miss Heathcote, so soon as the 
deferential footman had departed. 

But her brother denied the fact. 

"No, I am perfectly well," he said. "Do 
not look so frightened, my poor Emily." 

"But I am frightened — terribly fright- 
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ened!" she cried; "your face looked so 
strange, so dreadful. And there is some- 
thing else. Oh ! Carleton, did you under- 
stand ? Do you know ? " 

"Do I know what?" 

" That Eva had guessed the truth ! " re- 
joined Miss Heathcote, clasping her hands 
with a sudden gesture of despair. " Oh, 
my dear brother, what shall we do ? What 
shall we do? She declares that you are 
not her father; She keeps repeating it 
again and again in the most positive man- 
ner. And yet she has no proof — none but 

the way in which you . Oh, Carleton f 

Carleton ! were you mad ? " 

"Something very like it, I believe, 
Emily." 

" But what shall we do ? I have tried ta 
— to persuade her that she was utterly 
mistaken. I have reasoned with her, and 
laughed at her, and pretended to think that 
she must be going crazy. But, oh, it has 
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Jill been of no use so far. It shall be, 
though. It shall be! I vnll nuzke her 
l)elieve that she is under a delusion, that — . 
But, oh, Carle ton, look here! She has 
written these ! " Miss Heathcote stretched 
out towards her brother a shaking hand in 
which were three letters. 

Without a word he took them from her 
and glanced at the superscriptions. The 
letters were addressed severally to Lady St. 
Aubyn, Mr. Cheetham, the family lawyer, 
and Clive Willoughby. 

An angry scowl gathered on his brow as 
he read the last direction. 

"Do you know what the letters con- 
tain ? " he asked, huskily. 

" Yes, yes, they must none of them go ! 
Oh, Carleton, you must look at them, and 
then — then put them in the fire. I offered 
to bring them down to the post-bag ; and 
now I must hurry back or she may wonder 
what I am doing. Oh, how deceitful I feel! 



^ 
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How wretched this is! But, my darling 
brother, I must save you — I will save you ! " 
Leaving him with the letters. Miss Heath - 
cote hastened away; turning, however, at 
the door to say that neither Eva nor she 
would come down to dinner, and then, 
stepping back, as she suddenly recollected 
it, to add the information that Alec had gone 
off to London for a few days. " Oh, I am 
so thankful for that. Is it not fortunate?" 
she exclaimed, a flash of hope lighting up 
her care-stricken face. " Perh aps — perhaps 
this danger may be tided over. But if not 
— oh, Carleton ! — will you not fly now^ at 
last ? " The question was asked in a timid, 
deprecatory tone, but with an eager gesti- 
culation of entreaty. It had been poor 
Emily's cry ever since the return from 
Syria — "Fly, oh fly, whilst there is yet 
time ! " But her brother had obstinately 
refused to listen to the suggestion, and had 
angrily forbidden her ever to make it again. 
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He would not secure his escape by flight ; 
nothing should induce him to do it. So he 
had declared times without number. But 
he did not repeat the refusal now. 

"All right. Meet me in the Tower 
chamber when the house is quiet to-night," 
he said, " and we will talk it over." 

Before returning to Miss Northbrooke's 
presence, Emily Heathcote called in at her 
own room, and took from her dressing-table 
a bottle of laudanum, which drug she was 
in the habit of using as a relief for a neu- 
ralgic afiection from which she had of late 
sufiered considerably. 

" If I could only make her ill ! " she mur- 
mured to herself. "Then I could persuade 
her that it had all been a dream — that she 

• 

had imagined that interview with poor 
Carleton — that she had never written those 
letters ! But I must take care not to give 
her too much ! " 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE INTERCEPTED LETTERS. 




IN Miss Heathcote had left him, 
her brother again locked the 
door, and slowly returned to his writing- 
table. Upon it lay his watch, still propped 
up against a book, where he had placed it, 
so as to catch the fitful light from the fire. 
That fatal moment, however, which was to 
have ushered him into eternity had long 
since passed, and with it had passed, also, 
Carleton Heathcote's desire for death. The 
visit and conversation of his sister had 
broken the spell of his infatuation, just as 
the introduction of the lamps had dispersed 
the gloom and mystery of the apartment. 
His mood had become entirely revolutionised. 
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HastUy picking up his watch, he pocketed 
It with a mirthless little laugh, and, turning 
away from the table, he began to rub his hands 
together over the blaze — shuddering' the 
while to think of what had so nearly occurred. 

" I was a coward," he said to himself, •' to 
have thought of throwing up the sponge so 
soon. There will be time enough for that 
when a more decisive crisis arrives. Til 
fight it out to the bitter end ! And now for 
these letters." 

But, instead of breaking the seals, the 
unhappy man fell to kissing the handwriting 
upon the envelopes. " Oh, my darling ! my 
cruel, cruel darling!" he moaned. "Is 
there no pity in your heart for me?- — no 
pity ! — no pity ! " And once more the 
burning, passionate tears gathered and fell. 
It is not only the young and innocent who 
weep — but, ah, what a difference between 
the sweet, refreshing shower which brings 
relief to youth and purity, and the bitter, 
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soalding drops, each wrung with a birth 
throe of agony from the eyes of the man 
whose guilty soul is writhing under the lash 
of remorse, or tortured by a sense of 
d^radation and folly ! 

The letters were still in his hand, and still 
unopened, when the gong began to sound 
for dinner, which, as a rule, was served at 
half-past eight, but, this evening, was a 
little behind time. 

After a moment's consideration, the 
ostensible baronet placed the letters in his 
desk, and, going to a mirror, subjected his 
appearance to a rapid scrutiny. Then, 
passing his hand once or twice over his 
brow, as though to smooth out the lines of 
thought and suffering, he covered his dark, 
expressive eyes with their wonted disguise 
and advanced towards the door. He was 
going to dinner — actually going to dinner ! 
Yet only one hour ago, and he had been 
within an ace of death ! The veriest chance, 
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was unusual with him, and they exchanged 
expressive signs with each other behind his 
chair. For already a delightful sense of 
something wrong pervaded the servants* 
hall. Mr. Northbrooke had gone off " all 
of a sudden " to London, taking with him 
only a little hand-bag, and his valet had 
reported him as looking " tremenjously 
haggitated" as he ordered and superin- 
tended the packing of the said bag. 

Miss Xorthbrooke had fainted in the 
afternoon, and — as an application of her 
maid's ear to the door had enabled her to 
add — both she and Miss Heathcote had 
since been "crying badly." Sir Eomney 
liad*been locked up in his library ; and now, 
the ladies had declined to dme with him, 
and he had eaten nothing. Yes, decidedly 
there was something wrong with the family. 
There was some mystery in the air. With 
the keen scent of their kind, the domestics 
divined mischief, and longed to hunt it out. 
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" Which I must say I always considered 
him a queer customer," observed a talented 
lady from London, who condescended to 
occupy the post of upper-housemaid. 
" Baronet, indeed ! I've Uved with lords, 
and earls, and markisses, but, believe me, 
nothing to ekil him for pride." 

" And temper," subjoined his " own man," 
epigrammatically. 

" To see him going about in them blue 
goggles," remarked another lady, " and his 
face as cold and set as a marble statue — it 
fair makes me shiver." 

" / took a scunner at him the very first 
time I set eyes on him," protested the 
kitchenmaid, who rarely ventured to open 
her lips in the united presence of her 
superiors. 

The cook frowned her down, but went on 
to declare that she, " for one," never had, 
and never could, would, or should be able 
to abide Sir Eomney Northbrooke — ^that 
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she had looked upon him as a " bad lot " 
ever since she had heard the tale of how he 
had run off to America and deserted his 
innocent wife and children. 

"And you may depend upon it he has 
been up to some mischief or other in 
America that's only just coming to light," 
opined Mr. Eliott, the butler. Maybe got 
another wife and children there." 

This utterance on the part of the great 
man gave a decisive and highly speculative 
turn to the conversation. The master of the 
household was evidently no favourite with 
his servants ; but the amount and variety 
of crimes and misdemeanours wherewith he 
was this evening hypothetically credited 
might have afforded him some amusement 
had he been present to listen and note how 
wide of the mark they ran. 

Meanwhile, the unhappy object of all 
aspersion had once more shut himself up in 
his library, having previously ordered that 
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the spirit decanters should be conveyed 
thither. And having fortified himself with 
a glass of brandy, he proceeded, at length, 
to read those three letters which his sister 
had brought to him, and which their writer 
supposed to be even now on the way to 
their appropriate destinations. The two 
addressed respectively to Lady St. Aubyn 
and Mr. Cheetham were very short, and 
exactly to the same purport. They begged 
the expected recipients to come at once to 
Brooke Court, and announced that she had 
tidings of the utmost consequence, and of a 
very surprising nature to communicate. 

The third note was short, too, and 
written like both the others in a somewhat 
tremulous hand. It ran thus : — 

"Dearest Clive, — If you love me, do 
not, on any account, come here to-morrow, 
and do not, I implore you, consent to meet 
(here there was an erasure of some words) 
my father anywhere at present. My own 
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love, it is a dreadful thing to tell you — but 
I am afraid for your life! He has abso- 
lutely threatened to kill you ! Clive, you 
must not — ^you rmist not see him. I conjure 
you, for my sake, as well as your own, to 
keep out of his way. But do not be un- 
happy, dear. Wait patiently for a few days, 
and we shall meet again. Something extra- 
ordinary has happened, CUve-^something 
which, I believe, will remove every obstacle 
to our love — though, at the same time, it is 
a shocking and painful matter. I cannot 
write more plainly now. Forgive the 
enigma, dearest ; you shall know the 
solution some day. — For ever and ever, 
your own Eva." 

When he had read this letter, Mr. Heath- 
cote consigned it, as he had done the other 
two, to the flames ; and, as he watched 
it burn, his face, flushed now with wine, 
was disfigured by a malignant expression. 
"Kill him? By George, I should like to 
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kill him ! " he muttered, between his teeth. 
"And I was going, like a fool, to leave 
them to their happiness ! To clear all 
obstacles from the path of true love by my 
timely demise ! But he shall not have her 
— I can prevent that yet, and / wiU. Yes, 
by fair means or foul, I will ! " Already 
half-intoxicated, the ill-fated man continued 
to apply to the brandy ; and, as the hot 
fumes mounted to his brain, he devised a 
scheme which, in his semi-reasonable condi- 
tion, seemed quite practicable. He would 
lull Eva's suspicions and restore her to 
confidence in his parental relations by con- 
senting to her engagement with Clive 
Willoughby. Then, under some pretext or 
other, he would carry her off again to some 
far distant land — a land beautiful and lonely, 
like that of his deUcious dream of this 
afternoon. There she would be in his 
power, and — ^wilder and wilder, more mad 
and wicked, grew his distempered thoughts, 
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as he sat there by the fire, inflammg himself 
with drink and dreaming the precious hours 
away — hours that — had he but known what 
the morrow was to bring forth — he would 
surely have spent otherwise. 



CHAPTER XV. 

"THE GAME IS UP ! 



99 




|N the following morning the pre- 
sumed owner of Brooke Court 
awoke with a racking headache and a vague 
notion that something had gone amiss with 
him. Then gradually all the events and 
experiences of yesterday recurred to his 
memory — the shock of finding Clive Wil- 
loughby in Eva's company, his interview 
with the latter, the visit of the American, 
his narrow escape from felo de se, his unac- 
customed potations. But he could get no 
further in his recollections of last evening 
than that of sitting by his study fire in- 
dulging insane vagaries of the fancy. At 
what hour he had come to bed he could not 
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remember, nor any circumstances con- 
nected with his retirement. As a matter of 
fact, he had not come to bed at all. He 
had been carried thither by his servants, 
between one and two o'clock of the morning, 
and in a state of utter insensibility. For 
the first time in his life, he had been, not 
intoxicated only, but dead drunk; and he 
had now to suffer the inevitable penalties — 
a splitting headache, burning thirst, and 
nausea. Pulling the bell-rope which hung 
behind his bed curtains, he ordered some 
strong tea to be brought to him. When it 
came he drank cup after cup, and, presently 
falling asleep again, awoke much refreshed. 
Now, however, that his physical sensations 
had become more endurable, there set in a 
terrible despondency of mind. 

It was was a dull, wet morning. Bain 
beat upon the casements, and rough winds 
shook them. But inside the room was a 
picture of comfort, with its bright fire, mas- 
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sive mahogany furniture, and tasteful orna- 
mentation. The bed was of down, hung 
about by silken drapery; yet, as its 
occupant drew himself up and gazed around 
at the evidences of wealth and luxury by 
which he was encompassed, he told himself 
that beneath the sun there existed no more 
wretched man than he. 

How hollow was all this seeming pros- 
perity! How full of thorns that downy 
couch ! His eyes sickened at sight of the 
costly pictures, the elegantly-framed mirrors, 
the dainty toilet bijoutry of Sevres and gold. 
Not an article in this chamber was his ; not 
so much as the value of a pin ! A wretched 
interloper, impostor, thief, he had as much 
right to be here as a stone-breaker from the 
road, or the man who had this morning 
swept the kitchen chimney. And this fact, 
which, as he saw it this morning in all its 
naked truth, caused his own cheeks to tingle 
with shame, might soon be ringing in the 
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ears of the world. How soon he could not 
tell ; but he felt like one who hears beneath 
his feet the low rumbling of the earthquake, 
who feels the ground shaking and undulating, 
and knows not at what moment it may open 
and swallow him up. For now, more clearly 
than on the previous day, the unfortunate 
man discerned the perils of his position. 
With suspicion beneath the roof with him, 
as well as outside, the meshes seemed to be 
gathering close. And perhaps for this very 
reason — because the danger of exposure had 
drawn so near — his guilt appeared to assume 
more hideous proportions. It is a peculiarity 
of humanity that we are all apt to value 
ourselves according to the estimation in 
which we believe our fellows to hold us, 
and that we are especially prone to credit 
ourselves with any virtues which we are 
supposed by others to possess— even though 
we may know well enough in our heart of 
hearts that those virtues are not ours. We 
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are all, more or less, both deceivers and self- 
deceived; and poor Carleton Heathcote had 
not escaped the common infatuation. He 
had worn the husk of virtue and outward 
propriety. He had not made use of his 
unjustly acquired wealth for the purpose of 
indulging in any description of sensuality or 
patent selfishness ; and, though he might not 
have gained much liking, he had certainly 
secured respect. Following, therefore, the 
natural propensity of his species, and looking 
at himself through the eyes of his neigh- 
bours, he had sometimes forgotten how little 
worthy of respect he really was. Now, 
however, that the veil, as he feared, was 
about to be rent aside, and that he was to be 
known for what he actually was, his conduct 
appeared to himself viler and uglier than 
it had ever done before. 

Poor fellow ! The instincts of a gentle- 
man remained to him still, and the idea of 
being held up to public scorn and reproba- 
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tion was intolerable to him. As he thought 
of it the blood throbbed feverishly in his 
veins, and he turned and tossed amongst his 
pillows, finding no rest for his aching head, 
still less for his sick heart. 

Again the temptation to end his misery, 
as he had determined to end it yesterday, 
began violently to assail him. He rose and 
dressed, not hurriedly, but with all his 
habitual care. Then, going downstairs, he 
passed out of the house, not forgetting to 
carry an umbrella with him on account of 
the rain. Directing his steps to a retired 
part of the grounds, he came by and by to a 
pathway overhung by arching trees, under 
the shelter of which he commenced to walk 
slowly to and fro. The gravel under foot 
was strewn with deciduous vegetation, and 
every now and then, as the gusty wind 
shook them loose from their feeble hold on 
the branches above, showers of damp, 
dead leaves came pattering down upon his 
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umbrella. But, unheedful apparently of 
tlie inclement weather or these unpleasant 
surroundings, Mr. Heathcote moved, with 
lingering steps, backwards and forwards, 
his eyes never lifting themselves from the 
ground. 

" Now, let me think it over," he muttered, 
aloud. " Let me look the thing in the face, 
and decide in cold blood — in cold blood." 

Shortly before two he returned to the 
house and lunched in company with Miss 
Heathcote. Alec, of course, was still from 
home, and Eva, her companion stated, was 
slightly indisposed, and had not yet risen. 
" It is nothing serious," she said to her 
brother, when the servants had left them 
alone, and were gone to add further food 
for the gossip and head-shaking which had 
been rife all the morning, by reporting that 
neither of them had eaten so much as a 
sparrow might have pecked. " It is nothing 
serious." She will be better directly. And, 
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Carleton, she has made no further allusion 
to her suspicions of yesterday. I think I 
can persuade her that it was all a dream." 

Her companion nodded ; but, except this 
silent one, he made no reply to the hopeful 
suggestion. He was evidently in no mood 
for conversation ; and Emily, who knew 
nothing of Mr. Wheeler's visit, and was not 
in dread of any immediate peril, resolved 
to postpone until evening those urgent 
entreaties to him to fly, which his condition 
of last night had prevented her from then 
pressing. 

For another and secret reason, too, the 
poor girl was not disposed to linger over 
this pretence of a meal. She had said to 
her brother that Miss Northbrooke's in- 
disposition was not a serious one, and in 
making this statement she tried to persuade 
herself that she was speaking the truth. 

Nevertheless, she was in reality becoming 
very uneasy about Eva* With a view to 
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carrying out her own ends, she had 
administered, on the preceding evening, in 
a cup of coffee, what she now began to fear 
must have been an injurious overdose of 
laudanum. All the morning Eva had 
slumbered heavily, only awakening at 
long intervals, when she had essayed 
to arouse herself, but without success. 
In the very act of trying to raise 
her head from the pillow, or in the 
midst of a remark, she had fallen asleep 
again. Thus, though true, it was not, 
under the circumstances, remarkable that 
she should have made no reference to her 
discovery of yesterday. 

Luncheon over. Sir Eomney Northbrooke 
(to give him once more his assumed name) 
repaired to his library. His step was firm 
as he crossed the room and seated himself 
before his desk, and though his face was 
pale there was the look in it of a man who 
had made up his mind. Out in the grounds 
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this morning he had, in fact, arrived at 
a settled and final determination. Not 
impulsively, as before, but with deliberate 
purpose — in cool blood, as he had said to 
himself — ^he had resolved to die. When he 
now entered this room, it was with the fixed 
intention never to leave it alive. Yet he 
was in no great haste to carry out 
his design. For fully an hour, his elbows 
on the table and his chin resting upon his 
hands, he sat motionless, buried in thought. 
Then, giving vent to a low moan, he shook 
himself together, and taking some sheets of 
letter paper from his desk began to write. 
His pen at first travelled slowly, but he 
soon became engrossed in his occupation ; 
so engrossed, indeed, that he failed to hear 
the door unclose and footsteps advancing. 
Looking up with a start, as a shadow fell 
across his paper, he saw, on the other side 
of his small writing-table. Lady St. Aubjm 
and Mr. John Pendlebury. 
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Glancing from one to the other, he tnrned 
ashen white ; but his self-possesion did not 
desert him. He rose and bowed, without, 
however, moving from his position, and 
pulling open, as he spoke, the drawer in 
front of him. 

" I hope your ladyship is well ? This is 
rather an unexpected visit," he said, looking 
straight at her with unspectacled eyes. 

The Marchioness laid her hand ou Mr. 
Pendlebury's arm. She was not a woman 
to be easily dismayed, but, for the moment, 
she trembled visibly. 

" It is perfectly true," she faltered ; 
" this man is not my brother. How can I 
have been so blind, so credulous ! But it 
is the first time, I assure you, the very first 
time that I have seen his eyes ! " 

** And what, may I ask, is wrong with 
my eyes ? " he inquired, with a ghastly 
attempt to smile. " They used to be con- 
sidered rather handsome eyes, I believe." 
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Oh, you abominably wicked man ! " 
And yet to think how often your lady- 
ship has called me your ' dear brother !' " he 
sneered, growing flippant in his despair. 
"And with what affection you have been 
accustomed to embrace me ! " 

Lady St. Aubyn's face crimsoned, and she 
held up her hands with a gesture of un- 
affected horror. Before, however, she could 
find words to reply a diversion was oc- 
casioned by a noise at the door of the 
apartment. Pushing past Alec North- 
brooke and Mr. Wheeler, who were in the 
act of entering. Miss Heathcote rushed 
forward. " Oh, Carleton, run ! run ! " she 
cried, wildly. " Jump from the window ! 
Save yourself ! Oh, run ! " 

" Shu ! shu ! Miss, he'll do no runnin' 
with Dan'l Wheeler around, you bet," ex- 
claimed the sturdy Californian, insinuating 
his person between Mr. Heathcote and the 
nearest window. "And ef so be he was 
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minded thet-a-way thar's a couple o' perlice 
oflScers handy. I sorter guesa he'd best not 
try the escape dodge." 

"I have no intention of doing so, my 
worthy Danl," returned the threatened 
man, calmly. " I see the game is up. So 
you took me in, good Dan'l, eh ! " 

" Ay ! Guess I kinder played you a bit, 
didn't I ? And I hev thet thar cheque safe 
as nails — the cussedest swindle and forgery. 
And ef you done away with the captain, 
I'll put it in as evidence ; and you bet it'll 
fetch jedge and jury ! " 

" As you say, Mr. Heathcote, the game is 
up ! " observed Mr. Pendlebury, advancing 
a step nearer. " We have a warrant for 
your arrest." 

" All right, Jack ! I surrender ; but at 
my own discretion, not yours ! The first 
man that offers to touch me, until I give per- 
mission for it, I shall shoot ! This," he 
continued, raising the weapon on which his 
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hand had been resting inside the drawer; 
"this is a double-barrelled pistol, and I am 
a dead shot. Gentlemen, be kind enough 
to stand back!" And, drawing the table 
after him as a barricade, Carleton Heath- 
cote leaned up against the wall, pistol in 
hand, and surveyed his discomfited adver- 
saries with a cynical smile. 

The smile faded, however, when he 
caught sight of his sister's face. 

Poor Emily had sank upon a chair, and, 
her hands clasped tightly across her breast, 
she was regarding him in silent despair, 
and with an expression of heartrending 
anguish. . 

Hastily averting his eyes, her unfortunate 
brother swallowed something in his throat. 
Then, recovering himself with an efibrt, he 
again addressed the company by whom he 
had thus been taken unawares. 

" Lady St. Aubyn and gentlemen, I was 
engaged at the moment of your entrance in 

s2 
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writing a full confession of the truth con- 
cerning myself which you have been so 
obliging as to discover. But, as you have 
interrupted me in my task, and as I do ^ot 
wish to — to be taken prisoner without per- 
forming it, I shall ask you to allow me to 
complete it verbally. If you will be good 
enough to be seated, you shall hear my 
story. I promise not to make it a long 
one." 

" But, Heathcote, my poor fellow," inter- 
posed Mr. Pendlebury, "you must not 
criminate yourself. If you intend to plead 
' not guilty ' at your trial, you had better 
]iot speak another word at present." 

" Thank you for the advice, Pendlebury. 
It is very disinterested of you to offer it, for 
I know you are burning to have the whole 
mystery unravelled. And, by the by, let 
me say now, Jack, that if, for the sake of 
old friendship, you should ever regret 
having hunted out this matter, you 
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may console yourself with the thought 
that you have my full forgiveness. 
You could not help doing what you 
have done, my dear fellow— I know 
that. I should as soon think of blaming 
a terrier for ratting, or a bee for 
sucking honey, as you for endeavouring to 
get at the bottom of anything that had 
excited your curiosity or distrust. So now, 
Jack, sit down, and you shall know the 
whole truth. I am going to plead ' guilty ' 
before this tribunal, at any rate— -and you 
will all be welcome to make whatever use 
you choose of my information. Come for- 
ward. Alec. Don't be afraid of the pistol, my 
boy. So you, too, have had a finger in this 
delectable dish ? You did not go to London, 
then, yesterday? Fie, fie, my son, to be 
hatching mischief against your own father ! " 
''My father? By Jove, sir, I wonder 
how you dare repeat that falsehood ! " ex- 
claimed the young man, blustering, but 
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.unable to divest himself altogether of the 
timorous and respectful feelings wherewith 
he had been accustomed to regard the 
personage he addressed. •" Good heavens! 
do you know that this house is mine ? Do 
you know that you have been robbing me, 
sir— robbing me of my property and of my 
title? I am Sir Alexander Northbrooke! 
/ have been the real baronet all this time. 
And, not content with robbing me, you 

• 

have treated me infernally to bootl By 
Jove, it was too bad ! " 

" So I have, Alec — I beg your pardon — 
Sir Alexander Northbrooke. I really have 
treated you * infernally.' And I fear it is 
too late now to make amends for the past. 
But you shall be avenged — * by Jove,' you 
shall." 

" And now for my confession. But be- 
fore I begin, perhaps someone will oblige 
me by turning out that gaping herd of 
servs^ts I see collected about the door." 



I 




CHAPTEE XVI 

MR HEATHCOTE UNRAVELS ALL MYSTERY^ 

5EANING against the wall in an easy- 
attitude, the pistol still in his hand, 
his magnificent eyes ablaze with the pain 
and passion which surged within, kept 
under control of a strong will, his set white 
features inspired by a forcible though un- 
holy purpose, Carleton Heathcote did not 
look like a man to be despised. 

Last night, and again this morning, in 
the solitude of his chamber, he had been 
cowed and humbled by a due sense of his 
guilt, and he had shrank with shivering 
dread from the thought of exposure. But 
now that the moment he so feared had 
actually arrived, he showed no signs of 
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l>eing overwhelmed either with tenxwr or 
shame. On the contrary, there was a cer- 
tain dignity in his bearing, a haughty 
defiance in his handsome face, a tone of 
command in his speech, which made it 
difficult for his accusers to realise in him 
th"e vile culprit whom they had meant to 
confound. 

There was no pouring forth of those 
vials of wrath and righteous indignation 
which had been prepared for him. No one 
felt inclined to meddle with him, at any 
rate for the present. Pistol or no pistol, 
his capture would, of course, have to be 
effected ; but it was a relief to postpone the 
moment of arrest. Moreover, it was wise 
to do so. To obtain the promised confes- 
sion was highly important, and would be 
eminently satisfactory. Not Mr. Pendle- 
bury only, but all his companions were 
eager to listen to it. Accordingly, in obedi- 
ence to his request, they seated themselves 
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around him with serious and expectant 
countenances. 

"But will you not, please, put down the 
pistol ? " said Lady St. Aubyn, who like 
most women was rendered nervous by the 
sight of firearms. 

" Yes ! " he replied, after a second's hesi- 
tation. " If Mr. Pendlebury will guarantee 
that for half an hour no one shall attempt 
to touch me, I will lay it down, out of my 
own reach, if you like. I have no inten- 
tion, your ladyship, of shooting anyone ; 
nor even," he added, with a curious smile, 
" of shooting myself." 

"Thank you," he went on, when Mr. 
Pendlebury had given the desired assur- 
ance. "There, Jack, I will give it into 
your own keeping. And now to commence 
my story, which I again promise shall not 
be unnecessarily long. 

" As your ladyship very truly aflSrmed, a 
little while ago," he began, bowing towards 
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the Marchioness, " I am not your brother 
— as you have so long done me the honour 
to suppose. My real name is Carleton 
Heathcote. This lady " — he half turned to 
poor Emily, who, crouching upon a low 
chair, was rocking herself to and fro in 
dumb despair — " this lady is my only sister ; 
and one of my most urgent reasons for 
wishing to reveal the entire truth concern- 
ing myself is that you may see how guiltless 
she is of participation in my crimes, and 
that you may be moved to pity and shield 
her from any consequences that may arise 
from her having known them, and yet hav- 
ing been witheld by sisterly affection from 
betraying them. 

" To trouble you with any details of my 
personal history would be equally unneces- 
sary and uninteresting, but you must 
kindly allow me to give you the briefest 
sketch of certian events which led to my 
going to America, and so coming into 
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contact with the true Komney North- 
brooke. 

" When my sister, who is eight years 
younger than myself, was little more than 
an infant, our parents died ^ within a few 
weeks of each other, and we were left to 
the guardianship of two uncles — brothers 
of my father — ^Eichard and John Heathcote. 
These gentlemen were bankers in a well- 
known town in Sussex. Both were married, 
but neither had any children. We lived 
with the elder, at a very beautiful country 
estate several miles from his place of busi- 
ness. There was nothing to complain of in 
our treatment, and our education was care- 
fully attended to. As Mr. Pendlebury (who 
can, if he chooses, hereafter supply much 
information as to my early life) could tell 
you, I was at school at Eton and afterwards 
at college at Cambridge. He could tell 
you, too, that at the latter place I distin- 
guished myself very fairly ." 
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" By George, he came in second wrang- 
ler!" put in the gentleman referred to. 
"Good Heavens, Heathcote, who would 
have believed that you could ever have 
come to this! Such a fine, honourable 
fellow as you seemed to be ! " 

" I don't think it was all aeemingj Jack. 
In these days I really believe I was an 
honourable fellow. A man's character may 
be affected by circumstances to a greater 
extent, I feel sure^ than is generally 
imagined. But to resume. Our two uncles 
had been left not only guardians of our 
persons, but likewise joint trustees of a very 
large fortune, which, according to my father's 
will, was to be invested in the Three Per 
Cents., and divided equally between my sister 
and myself on her twenty-first birthday. 
One hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
was the sum we expected to inherit. Now, 
some ten months before the date appointed 
for the division of our property, I had 
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become engaged to a very beautiful girl, 
of good fkmily, but no fortune. Happy in 
my mistaken estimate of her character, 
and pjEMSsionately in love ; having already 
obtained a fair opening to success in the 
literary career I had chosen ; with wealth 
and health, and every blessing of life, as I 
believed, at my disposal, I considered myself 
one of the most fortunate young fellows in 
existence. Well, we were to have been 
married within a week of my sister's 
majority. The ring was bought, the wedding 
breakfast ordered, my bride's trousseau 
prepared. Then fell the blow. Two days 
before the trust money would have had to 
be given up, my uncle Kichard, who, for 
months previously, had appeared to be 
suffering from great mental depression, was 
found dead in bed. He had cut his throat 
with a razor. The day following, the bank 
of Heatheote Brothers stopped payment, 
and it was then discovered that for years 
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their affairs had been in a very shaky con- 
dition. It was likewise discovered, to our 
cost, that they had taken advantage of their 
power over it to remove my sister's and my 
fortune from the Three Per Cents., and to 
use it in the hope of tiding over their own 
diflSculties. By their failure we were 
reduced to utter beggary. Without a 
moment's hesitation my promised bride gave 
me up, and, in less than a month she, 
had engaged herself to another suitor. 
Embittered by these calamities, and having 
lost, through the conduct of my uncles and 
expected wife, all faith in human affection 
or virtue, I resolved to turn my back on my 
native country and all my friends and 
acquaintances there. I left my uncle John 
ill in bed, whither he had betaken himself 
on the first shock of his brother's death, and 
from which he never again rose. From him 
I received a solemn promise, confirmed by 
his wife, who had a large property settled 
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upon herself, that they would make what 
amends they could to my poor sister by 
adopting and caring for her as their own 
child. That promise, I may here state, was 
remorselessly broken. After my uncle's 
death, and when the first sentimental im- 
pulse of pity had passed, Mrs. John Heath- 
cote turned her despoiled neice out of 
doors, to win her own bread how or where 
she could ! 

"For my part — robbed, jilted, and penni- 
less, ragmg against fate and humanity — I fled 
to America. Of the sufferings and mis- 
fortunes that befel me there I need not 
speak, excepting to say that, after innu- 
merable fruitless efforts to gain a respect- 
able livelihood, I at length engaged myself 
to work as a common day-labourer on a 
vegetable farm some few miles from San 
Francisco. Here it was that I first met with 
Eomney Northbrooke. For a year we lived 
together on that farm ; and it was throjugh 
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this year of close companionship that I after- 
wards became enabled to personate him 
with so fair a chance of success. Do you 
remember. Alec — ^I mean Sir Alec — the 
history which I gave of my adventures in 
America, on the day when I first introduced 
myself to you as your father ? " 

" Yes," said Alec," I remember it per- 
fectly. I recollect your making some re- 
ference to a friend whom you made at the 
farm you speak of." 

" Just so. / was the friend ; and the 
story which I then related was the true 
story of your real father's life in California. 
Do I need to repeat it ? I think not. You 
are familiar with it, so also is our worthy 
friend, Mr. Daniel Wheeler. Mr. Pendle- 
bury has no doubt learned sufficient, and, 
perhaps. Lady St. Aubyn." 

"I have told my aunt, long ago, the 
whole history as you related it to Eva and 
myself." 
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At the mention of Eva's name Mr. Heath- 
cote winced. But, after an instant's silence, 
he pursued — 

"Ah? then we need not waste further 
words on that score. Mr. Eomney North- 
brooke, or Smith, as he called himself, was 
of a very communicative nature. He was 
also — pardon me. Alec — selfish and con- 
ceited, and his talk was always about him- 
self and his own concerns. 

" He used to bore me dreadfully sometimes 
with his long-winded narratives concerning 
his family and past hfe. How little I dreamt 
when listening to them so impatiently of 
the use to which I should subsequently turn 
the knowledge gained through those nar- 
ratives ? 

" Now, I never much liked, nor professed 
to like, Mr. Northbrooke. He was shallow- 
brained, ignorant, and vulgar in taste and 
feeUng, though sufficiently amiable in 
temper. In fact. Sir Alexander, your father's 
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characteristics — but, no, I won't add to the 
long score of my incivilities towards you. 
He, on the other hand, manifested a strong 
and, under the circumstances, inexplicable 
liking for me. In several ways he sought 
very kindly to serve me — amongst the rest 
offering me a share in the business which he 
and his partner, Mr. Crane, were carrying 
on in San Francisco. Will it be believed 
that I, who have since stooped to the long 
course of fraud and deceit whereof you 
know me to be guilty, actually refused to 
join the firm of Crane and Smith in robbing 
the public — indignantly declined to become 
a swindler. Strange as it may appear, such 
is the truth ! 

" I now come to the gist of my story. 
For nearly a year I had been working at a 
place called Sandy Bar, at the toilsome and 
feverish occupation of gold-digging, hoping 
day by day for the luck which never came 
to me anywhere, and only just managing 
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to keep body and soul together by means of 
the handful of gold-dust which I occasionally 
found, when, one day to my great surprise, 
Eomney Northbrooke turned up. This was 
the time, gentlemen, when he was flying 
from his creditors after the collapse of the 
sharebroking business, and from the refuge, 
Mr. Wheeler, of your coal cellar." 

" Ay, ay ; I onderstand," responded the 
latter, solemnly. 

" Well, he remained at Sandy Bar about 
a month, occupying the same tent with me. 
And here, as at the farm and elsewhere, 
when we had been together, the marked 
likeness which existed between us excited 
the notice of those around us. In the 
course of that month — you will recollect my 
mentioning this circumstance to you, Alec, 
when relating events in the career of your 
father ? — he, Northbrooke found in the very 
next ' claim ' to that in which I had been 
working so long and unsuccessfully, two 

T 2 
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imuieiu!^ nuggets. These nuggets, aiid like- 
wise a |x>rtion of the jewellery which He 
had left under your care, Mr. Wheeler, he 
offered to bestow upon me in absurdly gene- 
rvu4s payment for a very inadequate service, 
vir* that of lending him my company and 
prv>tection until he had got out of the 
cinuitrv- On foot, then, we set out together 
R^r San Francisco— but only one of us 
reached that city." 

** IVm my skin ! Then you Jiev done 
awav with him, arter all," exclaimed the 
American, in horrified indignation. *' Ef you 
ain*t the damdest, coolest, cussedest — " 

^* There, there, worthy Dan'l, spare your- 
self further effort in heaping up that elegant 
vitU|>eration. It is well deserved, I acknow- 
Icilge, but not for the cause you allude to. 
liad as I am, I am not a murderer. Poor 
Northbnx)ke's death was a very sudden and 
dreadful one, but it was, I am thankfid to 
say, not inflicted by my hand.' 



» 
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" It was my father, then, put in Alec, who 
was bitten by the snake ? You told us, I 
remember, that the friend you had gone up 
to the diggings to see died on the way back 
of a snake-bite." 

" Exactly so. You heve a good memory, 
Sir Alexander. And do you recollect my 

saying, also that we did not make our way 
to San Francisco along the regular roads, but 
by unfrequented tracks? You see, there 
were two dangers which my companion by 
this means avoided. First, the danger of 
encountering any of the enraged dupes of 
the late firm of Crane and Smith, who might 
be going out to the diggings in the hope of 
retrieving their losses — and again, of es- 
caping the highway robbers who infested the 
entire route from the golden city, to the 
Sierra Nevada mountains." 

" Now, thet's so, stranger. Thar's dead 
loads of 'em, the skunks ! " 

By the aid of a pocket compass, con- 
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tinued Mr. Heathcote, acknowledging the 
confirmatory observation by a bow, we 
steered our course through lonely, trackless 
districts of that luxuriously fertile but ill- 
populated country. The weather was hot, 
and at noon of our second day's tramp 
we had stopped to rest under a grove of 
giant pine trees. How distinctly at this 
moment I can see the place. Those huge 
trees, stretching their spiked summits, like 
cathedral spires, far away above our heads, 
the undergrowth of cane and bracken and 
wild flowers, the golden light breaking here 
and there through the shade. And I can 
smell the scent of the fragrant little forest, 
and hear the lazy droning of the insects, 
which was the only sound that broke the 
solemn stillness that reigned around. 

" I have visited that spot again, often 
enough, in my dreams, and — but I am 
wasting time. I had just fallen asleep, 
wearied with the heat and the roughness of 
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the wild roads we had taken, when I was 
startled by a cry of affright and pain. 
Springing up, I saw Northbrooke in the act 
of aiming a blow at a large rattlesnake, 
which was making off into the cover of canes 
which grew at a little distance. 

" But it was too late to try and kill it now. 
. The venomous reptile had bitten him, and, 
as we both knew, the bite must inevitably 
prove fatal. 




CHAPTER XVn, 

JUSTICE IS DEFRAUDED OF HER DUE. 

^T was only a question of time," pursued 
Mr. Heathcote, after a moment's 
pause to draw breath, "as to how soon 
the poison would take effect. The bite 
of the Californian rattlesnake has been 
known to produce death in two minutes. 
"But sometimes the miserable torture 
attending dissolution is prolonged, and it 
was so in poor Northbrooke's case. He 
lived for an hour, enduring more manfully 
than I should have expected the fierce 
pains and terrible, loathsome symptoms 
which slowly develop themselves. In the 
intervals of his worst agonies he besought 
me to return to England, and to see 
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about conveying the money, which was 
in the hands of his London bankers, to 
his wife and children. The receipts for 
the large sum which he had by degrees 
transmitted to Messrs. Simcox and Co. 
were, he explained to me, all stitched into 
the lining of his coat, whilst various other 
important documents were stored away in 
a belt which he wore round his waist. 
With his djdng hand he wrote some lines 
empowering me to act in this matter as 
his executor, and bequeathing me a hand- 
some honorarium in recompense of my 
trouble — a document which, I suppose, in 
a legal point of view, would have proved so 
much waste paper. He also sent by me 
several affectionate messages to his wife 
and children, begging them to pardon his 
long neglect, and expressing regret for the 
tselfish indifference which had prompted him 
to remain away from them so many years, 
even after he had been able to return a 
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wealthy num. Torturing pangs of suffering 
and frequent swoonings interrupted these 
melancholT instructions; then the convul- 
sive hiccup which betokened the end €et 
in, and the poor fellow changed beyond 
recognition in one brief hour — ^was gone. 
After n^noring his coat and belt, and ex- 
amining all his pockets, I proceeded with 
grcat difficulty* for want of sidtable imple- 
mentss to scoop out a grave and bury him. 
^The situation in which I now found 
iup^> alone in that solitary place with 
the dead man. was not, as you may well 
ima$*im\ a very pleasant one. Yet it wa& 
whil^^t I was in the Tery act of preparing 
lii::^ la54 resting-place that the idea of per- 
civxiiatiiig him first flashed across me. And as 
1 laK^urvd away at my task, the perspira- 
liv^ :!^r\>amiiig frv>m every pore, as much 
with mental agitatiim as physical exertion, I 
eUKxrated the t^tire plan of action which I 
afterwarxJ^ carried into eflfect. I would 
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change places, I resolved, with the dead 
man. I would bury my own identity in 
his grave and assume his. How easy it 
all seemed to me then, and how safe! 
I was acquainted with all his family con- 
cerns ; I was possessed of his papers and 
credentials ; I resembled him in person ; and 
though in the one feature, our eyes, we 
differed considerably, I imagined that after 
so long a lapse of years the memories of 
his friends would be sufficiently weakened 
to enable me to tide over that difficulty. 

*^ In that first moment of temptation, too^ 
the thing did not really appear to me to be 
very wicked. Had chance so directed it, I 
reasoned with myself, it might have been I 
who had been bitten by the snake, not he. 
It might have been he who had now been 
digging this grave for me! And what then? 
Why, then he would have returned straight- 
way to his family, to share with them the 
property he had amassed, to live for the 
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rest of his days in comfort, amidst all the 
advantages and happiness which wealth 
(!ould procure. And what difference would 
it make to them if I were to take his place ? 
I could be as good a father to his children, I 
persuaded myself, as he would have been. 
And, as for his wife, I would act towards 
her as Northbrooke had told me many times 
during the month we had just passed 
together he had himself intended to do. I 
would sue for a divorce on the ground of her 
second marriage, but I would treat her with 
the utmost liberality as regarded money 
matters. 

"No one, then, I tried to believe, 
would be greatly wronged by my scheme. 
None of the dead man's property would be 
alienated from his children ; I should merely 
assume the position of their guardian, and 
enjoy, together with them, the use of the 
interest for the term of my natural life, as 
their father would have done for his had 
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the snake not made the mistake of 
attacking the wrong man. 

" Gentlemen, can you understand the 
strength with which this temptation 
assailed me? Long ago the first madness 
of rage and disappointment which had 
driven me from my native country had 
toned down into a habitual cynicism of 
temper and feeling. Long ago I had 
learned to regret that I had left England, 
where I might have gained a decent liveli- 
hood by mental exertion, for a country 
where brains were at a discount and brute 
force the best marketable article. 

" But I had never been able to remedy 
the mistake. Misfortune had so dogged 
my steps that as the years crawled by 
they only landed me in deeper and deeper 
destitution. Compelled to remain where I 
was, I had had, as the only choice against 
starvation, to labour at degrading work 
amidst degrading associates. 
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"And now there opened before me the 
l)rospect of returning to a civilised exis- 
tence — of enjoying refinement of surround- 
ings — above all, of having books and 
leisure for the satisfying pleasures of study 
once more at my command. I was not 
yet thirty-six, and something might still 
be made of the life which had once 
appeared to stretch before me with so fair 
a prospect. It began, even, as I looked 
at it in this light, to seem rather a 
duty than a crime that I should seize 
the opportunity thus unexpectedly pre- 
sented of raising myself. 

"Raising myself, indeed! Ay, I liave 
raised myself with a vengeance, have I 
not ?" continued the unhappy man, stifling 
a groan which had risen to his lips. " I 
liave raised myself by spending months 
and years in an atmosphere of constant 
deceit, by practices more deteriorating to 
the character, more essentially degrading. 
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than would have been a following of the 
lowest occupation that could be imagined 
whereby an honest crust could be 
gained. 

"And, good people, a part of the 
retribution which it will, perhaps, be a 
satisfaction to you to learn, has followed 
me from the beginning, has been this secret 
sense of self-degradation — the knowledge 
that, despite my proud bearing, I should 
have been more worthy of respect in the 
rags of a beggar than in the garb of a 
gentleman, worn as I have worn it. And 
in other ways I have suffered a punishment 
almost heavier than I could bear — a 
punishment that has come to me through 
the fact that I had not, as I thought, 
lost all faith in human virtue — that I 
was still able to appreciate goodness, 
and sweetness, and purity, and beauty 
— that I . still possessed a capacity to 
love 
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"But I will not unman myself by 
speaking more on this point — ^I do not 
owe it to you that 1 should lay bare 
these wounds. Only, believe me, I have 
suffered the tortures of the damned ! The 
hell which people are ceasing to believe 
in for the future can exist, I bear witness, 
in the present ! The fortune which I 
stole, the heritage which I usurped 
from you. Alec, has proved a costly one 
to me! 

" Now I have finished. The rest of the 
story you know. I need not enter into 
explanations as to how I sought out my 
poor sister, nor tell you of the vicissitudes 
of Fate and cruelties and injustices of 
her fellow-creatures to which she, too, like 
myself, had been subjected. Nor need I 
go into the circumstances which lead to 
her coming here in the capacity of com- 
panion to my supposed daughter.. But 
Ijady St. Aubyn, and gentlemen, I entreat, 
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I implore you, as though this was my 
dying request, to shield an innocent and 
unfortunate lady from any harm that may 
fall to her from her relationship with 
myself. 

"The knowledge which I forced upon 
her of my crime has embittered every day 
of her life since she first knew of it. 
Every day, almost she had urged upon me 
to abandon my fraudulent possessions and 
false position. She has had no complicity 
in my guilt (for she has paid by her services 
for the bread she has eaten in this house, 
and she has steadfastly refused to accept any 
salary,) only inasmuch as that she has been 
aware that her only brother was an impostor 
and thief, and that she has not found it 
in her loving, sisterly heart to betray him. 
Lady St. Aubyn, Alec, Pendlebury, if you 
have any sense of true justice, any 
bowels of Christian mercy, promise what 
I ask!" 

VOL. III. U 
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"By Jove, I should feel awfully sorry 
for poor Miss Heathcote to get into any 
trouble about the matter ! " exclaimed Alec, 
"and so, I am sure, would Eva." 

"Yes," said Lady St. Aubyn, "I hope 
and think it may be avoided." 

" To be sure it may," affirmed Mr. Pen- 
dlebury. "She must go away and hide 
herself. After this acknowledgment on 
your part, my poor fellow, she will not need 
to be subpoened as a witness." 

"A witness ? Oh, I understand — ^you mean 
at my trial ? No, I scarcely think you will 
require her as a witness. I suppose. Sir 
Alexander Northbrooke, that you are look- 
ing forward with much gratification to the 
moment when you will see me standing in a 
felon's dock ? And you will rejoice, will 
you not, to hear me sentenced to nineteen 
or twenty years' penal servitude? That 
will go a good way towards paying off 
old scores between us, won't it ?" 
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" No, I shall not be glad, sir," rejoined 
Alec, fervently. "I'm awfully sorry for 
you. And if the others would agree, and it 
could be managed, by Jove, I should like to 
let you off scot free, I should indeed." 

" Would you. Alec ?" exclaimed Heath- 
cote, a flush of emotion rising to his face. 
" Well, that is wonderfully good of you ! 
You are a finer fellow than I ever took you 
to be ! There must be something noble in 
a nature that can so readily forgive injuries, 
especially when insult has been so freely 
added to them. Alec, I heartily beg your 
pardon for all the sarcastic speeches and 
contemptuous treatment which I have 
shown towards you without the slightest 
right or title. You did not deserve it, and 
— " Here he paused, and held his handker- 
chief to his mouth for a few moments. When 
he removed it his face had again grown 
deadly pale. " I thank you for being wil- 
ling to spare me," he resumed. " I am the 

u 2 
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easier in fulfilling the purpose which was in 
my mind before you all made your appear- 
ance this afternoon, and which has been 
supporting me through this interview. So 
far as physical suffering or privation is con- 
cerned, I should not shrink from the hulks 
or the treadmill, or the severest of judicial 
punishments ; but the wretched anguish of 
mind — the maddening despair which I 
should take with me, I could not, could 
not, could not bear. Therefore, gentlemen, 
I have ventured to add another fraud to 
that whereof I stand before you arraigned 
and guilty. I have taken the liberty of 
robbing justice of her prey. I have just 
swallowed a pill containing enough strych- 
nine to kill a horse. In Jive minutes I shall 
be dead. Perhaps Lady St. Aubyn would 
kindly leave the room? And — and — 

Emily, my darling " 

" Oh, my brother ! my brother !" They 
were the first words Miss Heathcote had 
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uttered since he began his confession, and 
the ring of agony in them caused the 
listeners to quail. " My brother ! my own 
brother !" she repeated, staggering to his 
side and clasping him in her arms. " Oh, 
God, pity us ! Oh, God, forgive him !" 

" Dearest Emily, you must leave me !" he 
urged. 

But she would not leave him. Down on 
her knees by the sofa where they laid him 
she knelt and prayed, holding his head or 
pressing his hand, in silent, wild-eyed terror 
and pity as the pangs of mortal anguish 
rent his frame, and comforting him with 
loving kisses and tender, caressing words in 
the intervals of those awful spasms. 

The scene was one which those who wit- 
nessed it were never likely to forget, but it 
was not of long duration. In less than ten 
minutes all was over. The living, breathing 
man who had stood before them just now 
in the prime of his manhood, and in full 
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possession of all his faculties, had become a 
blind, insensate corpse, incapable any longer 
of knowing or suffering. Gently Miss 
Heathcote closed the handsome eyes, from 
which all passion and expression had fled 
for ever, and smoothed out the poor limbs 
which had ceased to writhe in torture. 
Then she looked round the room, and into 
the faces of the men who were observing 
her, with a vacant stare, and began to laugh. 
It was a laugh which made them shudder. 




CHAPTEK XVin. 
"all's well that ends well." 

sES, poor Carleton Heatlicote was 
dead ; and by his death justice, as 
he had said, had been defrauded of her 
lawful tribute. Lawyers had missed their 
fees, newspaper reporters their occupation, 
and the world had been deprived of the 
excitement and scandal attendant upon a 
criminal trial. Now that necessity for it no 
longer existed, the family was anxious, so 
far as might be, to avoid any exposure of 
the strange deception to which it had col- 
lectively fallen a victim. It would be highly 
unpleasant, as Lady St. Aubyn urged, and 
as every one agreed, that their private and 
personal affairs should be made the subject 
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of a nine days' wonder. Still, however 
desirable, it was not possible that things 
could be entirely hushed up; for it was 
requisite, of course, that a coroner's inquest 
should be held over the body of the 
deceased, and that involved inquiry into the 
motive for suicide, and a degree of subse- 
quent publicity. Then, who could bridle 
the servants' tongues ? It is true that they 
all promised in fervid terms, to the musical 
chink of gold, that, so far from gossiping 
over the sad tragedy which had taken place 
in the house, they would not even allow a 
whisper concerning it to pass their faithful 
lips. But who could expect any ordinary 
mortal in cap or livery to keep such a 
promise ? 

At all events, much of the truth, inter- 
mingled with a good deal that was not the 
truth, got abroad. For weeks there was a 
high tide of talk and excitement in all the 
houses and cottages for miles around the 
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Hall and over the bars and counters of the 
neighbouring town. The jetsam and flotsam 
of information, however, were gathered and 
stored with a certain amount of caution and 
secrecy ; and, by degrees, popular curiosity 
died out and memories grew short. The 
late Sir Eomney Northbrooke had neither 
made himself widely known nor liked, and 
it was scarcely to be expected that interest 
concerning his life and fate could prove of 
long endurance. 

But there was one person by whom the 
unfortunate man had been truly loved, and 
by whom he was all the more bitterly 
mourned in that his cruel death could 
hardly form a subject of regret even to her. 
For three months poor Emily Heathcote 
was confined to bed with one of the severest 
brain fevers that ever left the intellect of 
the sufferer unimpaired, and it was nearly 
three months longer before she was able to 
leave her room. 
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During all that time Evelyn Northbrooke 
nursed her with the kindest and tenderest 
care, and with unwearied devotion. But, 
though Emily accepted her loving services 
with gratitude, there was a shrinking 
humility in her manner towards Eva, which 
the latter found very painful, and made 
many futile efforts to overcome. 

The cold March winds were over, and 
April, with its sunshine and bright spring 
beauties, had been ushered in. The invalid 
had, at length, obtained from her doctor 
permission to venture out of doors on the 
first fine day. She had not yet, however, 
been able to avail herself of that permis- 
sion, when, going into her room one after- 
noon, Eva found her bending over some 
note paper, pen in hand. 

"Why, Emily, I didn't know you had 
any correspondents," she said. " To whom 
are you writing, dear, if I may ask ?" 

" It is not a letter," rejoined Miss Heath- 
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cote, her white, wasted face warming into a 
blush. 

" What is it, then ?" 

" An advertisement, dear." 

" Oh ! For one of the servants ? I have 
not been told that any of them were leaving." 

" No, it is for myself. Dear Eva, now 
that I am able to do so, I must, of course, 
find a new home. How good' you have been 
to let me stay so long ! But I could never 
express what I feel about your wonderful 
kindness and forgiveness." 

" Emily ! I did not think you could have 
treated me so ill ! Would you really be so 
unkind as to leave me ? Don't you know 
that I love you a hundred times better than 
I ever did before! It would make me 
miserable if you were to go away at present, 
and you shall not do it. How could you 
think of or dare to suggest such a thing ? 
Still, I know, Emily," she went on, smiling, 
" that you must some day go to a new home. 
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and I hope you will, but one that is not far 
from here." 

Miss Heathcote's colour deepened, but 
she made no reply. 

" A home of your own, Emily," pursued 
Eva. 

" I shall never have a home of my own." 

" Then you will behave in a very wrong 
and cruel manner." 

Emily looked up, startled. "What do 
you mean?" she asked. 

" I mean just what I say," returned Eva, 
in a tone which she was not accustomed to 
adopt towards her companion and senior. 
"You will be doing very wrong, because 
you will spoil two lives that might otherwise 
be happy ones. Dear, you know who comes 
here every day of his life to ask after you ?" 

" I could never bring disgrace into a good 
man's house," faltered Emily. 

" Of course you could not, because you 
are a good woman." 
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"Eva, you know what I mean. I am 
disgraced through my poor dear brother, 
and, also, because I have myself lived and 
acted a lie. Oh, the wretchedness of that 
long course of deceit !" 

" Into which you were forced, my poor 
darling, and for which no one with any 
heart can blame you." 

" Still, I am disgraced for ever." 

"Emily, you are not. The sentiment is a 
morbid one. It arises from foolish un- 
reasoning pride — no, I am not going to 
spare you. If you have been deceitful, it 
was against your true nature, and if you 
have done wrong you have suffered terribly 
for it. You have no right to inflict further 
misery upon yourself, in order merely to 
gratify your pride. And, besides, as I said 
before, it would be cruel as well as wrong." 

Do you mean to him f " 

" Yes, to Mr. Dalziel. Think, Emily, how 
little happiness he can have had in his home 
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life, with such a mother as his was ! Eemem- 
ber how he has devoted all his best years to 
his sister's children. Dear old Uncle John! 
And now you are going to sacrifice him to 
a whim ! " 

" No, no. But if he knew all — " 

" He does know all." 

" And yet you think that — that he really 
loves me still ? " 

" I know that he loves you better than 
ever. And, oh, Emily, I do so want you both 
to be happy ! As happy as Clive and I — if 
any one can be so happy ! Ha ! there he is. 
May I go down, Emily ? And will you put 
away that paper, dearest, and think over 
what I have said ? " 

" It is too soon to think of it, yet," said 
the sweet-looking, gentle-voiced, invalid, 
her eyes radiant with new-born life. " But, 
oh, Eva, what a peaceful haven it would be 
after the storm." 

And into what a peaceful haven after 
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the storm had already floated the barks of 
two young lives long threatened with ship- 
wreck ! Already Clive and Eva had begun 
to look back upon the past two years as one 
looks back upon a miserable dream on 
awaking from it. What hopeless sorrow, 
what almost utter despair they had known, 
and how unspeakable, by contrast, was the 
joy of the present ! For, as without dark- 
ness there could be no knowledge of light, 
without cold and pain and hunger no appreci- 
ation of warmth and food and the rich bles- 
sing of health, so the stormy night that was 
gone, with its dismal black clouds, broken 
by the lightning-glare of passion and grief, 
served only to enhance the bright dawn of 
the new day. And a glorious day it was to 
prove — not bright only in its dawn with 
that deceitful promise which is often too fair 
to last, but filled all through to its latest 
hour with the sunshine of prosperity and 
the warmth of love. • For Clive Willoughby 
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and Eva Northbrooke suited each other, as 
the slang phrase has it " down to the 
ground." 

Their union was one of those rarely 
happy ones which occur perhaps once in a 
century, into which the alloy of disappoint- 
ment never enters, and which are blessed 
by the fulness of perfect trust and truest 
fellowship, and, consequently, of sweetest 
content. 

And so, with another sentence or two to 
wind up the loose threads, this story may 
be brought to an end. 

By Alec's urgent request Eva and her 
husband made their home, for a consider- 
able part of each year, at Brooke Hall. 

But the young couple had, also, a home 
in the neighbourhood of London, for Clive, 
notwithstanding his accession to wealth, was 
not the kind of man to live in idleness. 
With his wife's entire approbation, he had 
resolved to pursue his profession, and having 
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already " eaten his dinners " he was pre- 
sently called to the bar. 

Briefs flowed in— -probably because he so 
little required them-7-and, notable success 
having attended some of his earliest cases, 
it soon became Mrs. Clive Willoughby's 
settled conviction that her husband must 
eventually attain the ermine. 

From the time of his supposed father's 
death, an improvement was to be noticed 
in Sir Alexander Northbrooke's conduct 
and mien. 

His character seemed to gain more gravity 
pari passu with his advance in dignity of 
position, and in proportion as he learned to 
appreciate the still higher dignity of father- 
hood which had already been conferred 
upon him. Immunity, moreover, from the 
scoffs and ridicule to which he had so long 
been subjected had a happy effect upon him. 
No one now treated him as a boy or a 
weakling, and he certainly grew to manifest 
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less feebleness of mind and want of moral 
fon^e. The young baronet never married 
again. After his wife's deatli his sentiments 
had returned to their allegiance to his old 
love, Jessie Bennett; and one day, as he 
subsequently confessed to his sister, he had 
gone over to Sandyford with the express 
intention of resuming his former engage- 
ment to her. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
however, as the case may be, Jessie had 
proved to be on the point of marriage with 
a young grocer (to whom she afterwards 
made a good and happy wife), and Alec had 
come away without whispering a word as 
to the object of his visit. On the same occa- 
sion Alec made a call upon his stepfather, 
whom he found to be married again and 
very contented with his new wife. Neither 
before her marriage nor after did Eva neg- 
lect the worthy German who had been so 
kind a friend to her in childhood. Once a 
year she regularly paid a dutiful visit to 
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Sandyford, accompanied, as time went on, 
by a little Clive and a little Alec, and a still 
less Eva. And, though she did not exactly 
take up her quarters there, she would spend 
liours at the provision shop, playing for Mr. 
Uhland on the old piano to the accompani- 
ment of his violin, and cheering his soul 
Avith the " good sweet musics " wherein he 
so delighted. From time to time, too, hand- 
some presents of money, oiBTered in the most 
delicate manner, reached the good man, 
wliereby the comfort of his household was 
materially increased, and the bankhig 
account he had begun to keep pleasantly 
enlarged. 

Mr. Wheeler went back to " 'Frisco " a 
richer man than lie had left it, and quite 
satisfied that he had helped to " sot things 
fair and square." Lady St. Aubyn continued 
to live with her younger daughter ; and Sir 
Alexander Northbrooke disposed of the 
house and estate of Bewell Grange, and pre- 
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seated his mother-in-law with the proceeds 
of the sale. 

Neither of the Misses Northbrooke 
ever married ; nor did Fanny Willoughby. 
But the latter, and a new Aunt, who was by- 
and-bye persuaded to take up her abode at 
the Vicarage, contrived to get on together 
in the most amicable fashion possible. 



THE END. 



